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CHAPTER  I. 

CLOSETED   WITH   LINCOLN. 

"This  message  cau't  have  been  intended 
for  me." 

"You  answer  to  the  name  of  Colin  Stiles, 
don't  you?'' 

"Yes." 

"  Then  it  was  intended  for  no  one  else." 

"I  presume  not;  but— surely  President 
Lincoln " 

"Well,  go  on." 

"  I  am  too  young  to  be  entrusted  with 
such  a  mission." 

'•  It  is  evident  that  the  chief  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  Bureau  holds  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  That  note  seems  to  be  pretty 
explicit,  does  it  not?" 

The  young  man  again  glanced  at  the  half 
sheet  of  note-papsr  he  was  holding,  and 
read,  half  audibly: 

"  MR.  Colin  Stiles  :— You  will,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, seek  an  audience  with  President  Lincoln, 
who  wishes  to  entrust  to  you  a  secret  mission  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  the  government." 

It  was  unsigned,  except  by  an  almost 
formless  hieroglyphic,  which  the  young 
man  knew  stood  for  the  name  of  the  chief 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  Bureau. 

"  I  have  delivered  the  message.  That's  all. 
Good-day." 

Colonel  Baker's  messenger  bowed  himself 
out  of  Colin  Stiles'  snug  little  room  in  C 
street,  Washington,  leaving  the  young  de- 
tective to  his  own  tiioughts. 

The  brief  conversation  quoted  above  took 
place  on  an  af  ternoou  late  in  June,  1863. 

That  evening,  Colin  Stiles  repaired  to  the 
White  House  and  seni  his  card  up  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

The  president  was  at  the  time  in  consulta- 
tion with  two  or  three  members  of  his 
cabinet  and  a  few  of  the  most  noted  states- 
men of  that  day. 

But  the  detective  was  not  kept  long  wait- 
ing. 

Lincoln  had  business  with  him. 

As  the  young  man  passed  up  the  steps  on 
the  way  to  the  blue  room,  where  the  presi- 
dent awaited  his  coming,  he  brushed  past 
Seward,  Sumner,  Curtin,  Morgau  and  their 
associates  on  their  way  down. 

Three  minutes  later  he  stood  before  Lin- 
coln. 

To  say  that  this  young  man,  who  had 
never  before  been  admitted  to  an  audience 
with  the  president,  was  entirely  unembar- 
rassed at  this  moment  would,  perhaps,  be 
saying  too  much  ;  buthe'was  not  awkward 
nor  noticeably  nervous. 

"Good-evening,  young  man,"  was  the 
president's  unconventional  greeting,  as  he 
stepped  forward  and  grasped  the  detective's 
hand  in  bis  own,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come 
so  soon." 

"  And  I,"  was  the  reply,  "  am  most,  happy 
to  obey  your  wishes,  Mr.  President." 

President  Lincoln  motioned  his  visitor  to 
be  seated. 

"  I  have  important  business  for  you,"  he 
said. 

"  Would  you  not  have  served  your  own 
ends  better  by  entrusting  it  to  a  man  of 
greater  age  aud experience?" 

"I  think  not.  You  have  been  highly  re- 
commeuded  to  me  " 

"  May  I  ask  by  whom  ?" 

"By  Colonel  L.  C.  Baker,  whom  I  sup- 
pose you  will  credit  with  knowing  pretty 
nearly  what  he  is  talking  about,"  answered 
Lincoln  with  a  smile,  the  first  that  had 
brightened  his  somewhat  sad  and  not  alto- 
gether careworn  face  since  the  young  man's 
entrance. 

"  If  I  am  recommended  in  such  a  quarter, 
I  can  do  no  less  than  strive  to  make  the  re- 
commendation good,"  was  the  detective's 
modest  answer. 

"I  am  told,"  continued  Lincoln,  "that 
you  have  been  extraordinarily  successful  in 
several  cases  requiring  tact,  coolness, 
bravery  and  a  high  order  of  intelligence. 
The  mission  with  which  I  am  going  to  en- 
trust you,"  the  president  went  on,  apparent- 
ly n 01  heeding  the  flush  that  mantled  the 
young  man's  cheek  at  receiving  such  praise, 
"is  one  of  peculiar  danger,  and  will  require 
tke  exercise  of  all  the  qualities  I  have  men- 
tioned. If  you  undertake  it,  you  stake  your 


life  on  the  issue;  for  that  you  will  surely 
lose  your  life  if  you  fail,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  Are  you  willing  to  run  the 
risk?" 

Lincoln  looked  searchingly  in  Colin  Stiles' 
face,  and  awaited  the  latter's  reply. 

He  was  trying  his  man. 

He  was  not  to  find  him  wanting. 

"  When  I  engaged  in  the  secret  service," 
answered  the  detective,  "I  pledged  my  life 
and  sacred  honor  to  my  country,  and  I  have 
not  as  yet  taken  back  my  word !" 

"Spoken  like  one  possessing  the  true 
metal,"  was  Lincoln's  admiring  exclama- 
tion, as  he  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  the 
detective's  and  glanced  around  as  if  to  as- 
sure himself  that  no  one  was  in  earshot  of 
them.  "You  must  be  aware,  young  man, 
that  this  nation  never  saw  days  any  darker 
and  unpromising  of  good  than  these  through 
which  it  is  now  passing.  The  country  is  in 
a  terrible  crisis.  It  is  like  a  fever  patient 
when  at  the  lowest  stage  of  his  malady — the 
question  of  its  life  or  death  is  speedily  de- 
cided." 

The  detective  nodded. 

The  look  of  intelligence  on  his  face  con- 
vinced Lincoln  that  he  was  not  talking  to 
one  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
or  slow  to  understand  all  he  intimated. 

Lincoln  continued : 

"You  know  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  en- 
emies of  the  administration?" 

"  Yes— they  declare  the  war  a  failure,  and 
counsel  the  adoption  of  conciliatory  meas- 
ures toward  the" South,"  replied  ColiuStiles; 
"  but  there  really  is  little  to  render  the  out- 
look encouraging  at  this  time.  No  news 
has  lately  come  from  the  front  hut  bad 
news." 

"True,"  said  Lincoln,  musingly.  "This  is 
the  situation— our  of  t-beateu  Army  of  the 
Potomac  is  moving  Northward  to  protect 
Washington  and  Baltimore;  Milroy's  disas- 
ter at  Winchester  has  overflowed  the  cup  of 
disappointment  which  had  been  already  fill- 
ed at  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville; 
the  disheartening  intelligence  has  gone  forth 
that,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  Meade 
has  succeeded  Hooker;  Grant  and  Banks  are 
fairly  held  at  bay  at  Vicksburg  aud  Port 
Hudson  respectively  ;  until  the  other  day, 
Rosecrans  has  been  idle  in  Tennessee  for  six 
mon  ths,  and  one  half  the  people  of  the  North 
are  really  believing  that  Lee,  at  the  head  of 
a  devastating  army,  will  inevitably  soon 
appear  in  the  very  streets  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  hoist  the  stars  and  bars  over 
the  City  Hall  and  the  Custom  House  in  the  one 
city  and  Indepence  Hall  in  the  other.  The 
most  celebrated  democratic  statesmen  of  the 
North  will,  a  few  days  hence,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  our  national  independence,  deliv- 
er orations  in  which  the  administration  will 
be  condemned,  the  Confederate  cause  will  be 
encouraged,  if  not  boldly  recognized,  and 
the  people  will  be  called  upon  to  unite  in  op- 
position to  the  powers  that  be  and  establish 
a  disgraceful  peace  at  any  cost,  and  upon  al- 
most any  humiliating  basis,  that  may  be 
proposed  by  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment!" 

"The  situation  is  truly  discouraging,"  as- 
sented Colin  Stiles,  "  but  I  feel  certain  that 
something  will  occur  to  induce  a  reaction  in 
the  public  mind.  The  darkest  hour  is  said 
to  be  that  which  immediately  precedes  the 
dawn." 

"  Let  us  hope  the  dawn  is  almost  here,"  re- 
turned the  president.  "  You  have  not  heard 
all." 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

"  we  now  come  to  the  matter  upon  which 
I  wished  to  speak  with  you  to-day." 

"  Proceed." 

"There  are  certain  officers  in  the  army  be- 
fore Vicksburg  who  are  in  correspondence 
with  the  enemy." 

"Vile  traitors!" 

"Yes;  .and  more  than  one  well-laid  plan 
of  Grant's  has  been  explained  to  the  rebels." 

"Ah!  But  why  does  Grant  let  these  men 
know  of  them?" 

"A  general  must  consult  with  his  lieuten- 
ants." 

"Yes." 

"This  is  the  point— one  or  more  of  Grant's 
trusted  lieutenants  is  false ! " 

"You  cannot  mean " 

"Just  what  I  say.  It  is  not  known  to  the 
public,  Grant  himself  does  not  know  to  whom 
to  attach  the  blame,  but  he  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  some  one  whom  he  trusts  implicit- 
ly is  playing  a  dangerous  double  game." 

"  Yet  he  cannot  have  given  his  confidence 
to  many— he  is  too  reticent,  too  cautious  for 
that!"  suggested  Colin  Stiles. 

"  He  has  not,  and  he  believes  that  among 
half  a  dozen  at  the  most  the  guilty  one  is 
numbered." 


"  And  these  half  a  dozen " 

"Are  distinguished  generals  — men  of 
known  bravery  and  of  proven  fidelity— men 
whose  devotion  to  the  Union  cause  had  nev- 
er been  impeached  and  cannot  be  openly 
questioned." 

The  detective  uttered  a  quick  exclama- 
tion. 

"  Ah !"  he  said.  "  It  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
find  the  man  or  men  you  s*ek,  Mr.  Lincoln." 

"  Right !  I  am  glad  you  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  undertaking." 

Colin  Stiles  was  for  a  moment  lost  in 
thought. 

Suddenly  he  turned  toward  Lincoln. 

"  I  shall  hope  to  discover  that  the  Confed- 
erates are  made  aware  of  Grant's  plans 
through  some  other  source  than  the  one  you 
suggest— that  not  one  of  those  honored  gen- 
erals has  proven  recreant  to  his  trust." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  else  can  be  to 
blame,"  was  Lincoln's  reply.  "  Other  secret 
agents  have  tried  to  fasten  this  treason  on 
certain  persons  and  failed.  I  am  convinced 
they  have  not  sought  high  enough  game." 

"Then  I  am  not  the  first  who  has  been  sent 
on  this  mission  ?" 

"By  no  means." 

"And  none  of  the  others  have  succeeded?" 

"Two  have  come  back  discouraged  and 
left  the  secret  service,  and  two  others  have 
been " 

Lincoln  paused  and  fixed  his  gaze  steadily 
on  the  young  detective's  face. 

"  What?"  asked  Colin  Stiles. 

!"  said  the  president. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BLUE  E00M   MYSTERY. 

"  Assassinated  !"  exclaimed  Colin  Stiles. 

"Yes!" 

"  Was  not  their  murder  traced  to  some 
one?" 

"  No;  it  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  I  am  de- 
sirous that  the  men  who  murdered  those 
two  detectives  should  be  sought  out  and 
brought  to  justice;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  when  you  discover  the  identity  of  the 
traitors  who  revealed  Grant's  secrets  to 
Pern  berton  and  his  generals  you  will  at  the 
same  time  be  able  to  place  your  hands  on 
the  actual  murderers,  or  at  least  the  insti- 
gators of  the  murder,  of  the  two  detect- 
ives." 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  miss- 
ing men  ?" 

"They  were  Bastian  Brockett  and  Parr 
Hunter." 

The  young  detective  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion. 

"Are  those  men  dead?"  he  asked. 

"They  are  reasonably  supposed  to  be." 

"  1  had  been  led  to  believe  they  had  gone 
to  the  southwest  on  business." 

"  Colonel  Baker  so  gave  it  out,  and  so  it  is 
thought  best  it  shall  be  generally  under- 
stood ;  for  it  is  not  deemed  desirable  that 
those  who  put  them  out  of  the  way  should 
know  that  they  have  been  missed  and  their 
disappearance  is  being  investigated." 

"  I  see;  the  plan  is  a  wise  one." 

"lam  sure  it  is,"  replied  the  president. 
Then  he  continued,  impressively :  "  You  un- 
derstand how  dangerous  is  the  case  I  am 
laying  before  you,  do  you  not,  Mr.  Stiles?" 

"Fully." 

"And  that  you  will  have  to  cope  with 
men  not  simply  shrewd,  unscrupulous,  and 
determined,  but  powerful  and  desperate  as 
well— men  with  great  reputations  at  stalie, 
if  Colonel  Baker  and  I  are  correct  in  our 
surmise,  and  who  would  rather  lose  life  it- 
self than  suffer  exposure  and  the  disgrace 
whioh  would  follow  it,"  continued  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

"  I  appreciate  the  situation." 

"  Still  further,"  continued  the  president, 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  tone  of  low  intensity. 
"  Men  who  care  less  for  their  own  lives  than 
the  success  of  their  schemes  of  wicked  ness  are 
likely  to  place  the  lives  of  those  who  would 
thwart  them  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  valua- 
tion." 

"Naturally,"  was  Colin  Stiles'  cool  reply. 

"  Yet,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these  facts 
and  of  this  perilous  mission,  so  far  as  1 1 
explained  it  to  you,  you  have  ] 
pause  on  the  threshold  of  this  great  danger 
you  have  signified  a  willingness  to  brave?" 

The  face  of  Colin  Stiles  was  shadowed 
with  a  look  of  impatience  which  the  presi- 
dent did  not  fail  to  note,  and  which  was  far 
from  impressing  him  unpleasantly. 

He  smiled  as  the  detective  answered: 

"  None,  whatever,  Mr.  Lincoln." 

"Then  I  will  tell  you  more." 

"More?" 

"  Yes,  for  there  is  something  more  to  Mi 
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you  that  you  cannot  but  regard  as  of  the 
first  importance." 

"  The  case  has  other  complications,  then  ? 

"It  has."  .-_      , 

"  The  young  man  waited  for  the  president 
to  proceed. 

"I  have  already  told  you  that  there  are 
traitors  in  Grant's  army  iu  communication 
with  traitors  inside  of  Pemberton's  lines." 

"Yes." 

"I  will  add  that  there  are  traitors  in 
Washington  who  are  in  communication  with 
both." 

"  How  have  you  learned  that?" 

"  A  Union  spy  iu  Pemberton's  headquar- 
ters heard  Pemberton  and  another  Confed- 
erate officer  repeat,  almost  word  for  word,  a 
conversation  which  had  taken  place  a  week 
before  between  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
myself  in  this  very  room  !" 

Involuntarily  the  detective  glanced  around 
him. 

"Have  no  fear,"  said  Lincola.  "We  are 
alone." 

"  But  you  thought  you  were  at  the  time 
mentioned  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  were  mistaken?" 

"Yes." 

"You  may  be  mistaken  now." 

"Impossible.  .There  is  no  place  iu  the  blue 
room  where  a  spy  could  hide." 

"  Nor  in  any  apartment  off  of  it  ?" 

"No." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  ?" 

"Certainly." 

The  detective  searched  the  blue  room 
thoroughly. 

He  lifted  the  heavy  curtains,  he  peeped 
behind  the  tapestry,  he  looked  behind  every 
large  piece  of  furniture  and  walked  around 
every  piece  of  statuary. 

He  fouud  nothing. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  ?"  asked  the  president. 

"So  far  as  this  room  is  concerned. " 

Liu  coin  pointed  to  the  door  leading  out  of 
the  blue  room  to  other  apartments  and  to 
closets. 

The  detective  made  a  most  careful  exam- 
ination. 

He  discovered  nothing. 

"There  is  no  one  hidden  here,  you  see," 
said  Lincoln. 

"So  you  thought  before,"  said  the  young 
man,  "  but  some  one  must  have  been  con- 
cealed here  somewhere." 

"  It  is  a  mystery  over  which  I  have  been 
greatly  puzzled,"  said  the  president.  "This 
room  is  guarded  day  and  night.  No  one  is 
admitted  to  it  without  first  sending  up  his 
name.  When  I  am  not  in  here  the  door  is 
usually  locked.  The  atteudant  at  the  door 
is  a  man  whose  devotion  I  would  not  think 
of  entertaining  a  doubt— in  fact  I  would 
trust  my  life  in  his  hands !" 

"But  may  not  some  other  servant  have 
proven  false?" 

"  No  other  could  get  into  this  room ;  he 
absolutely  has  the  only  key  except  this." 

As  Lincoln  spoke,  he  produced  a  small  key 
from  his  pocket. 

"And  in  view  of  these  facts  you  think  no 
spy  has  been  in  this  room  since  the  day  on 
which  your  conversation  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  overheard?" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  am  certain  a  most 
unscrupulous  villain  was  in  this  room  only 
last  night." 

"Ha!" 

The  mystery  was  deepening. 

"On  what  do  you  base  that  conclusion?" 

"See  here." 

As  he  spoke  Lincoln  arose  and  approached 
a  small  secretary,  which  stood  near  one  of 
the  large  windows. 

"The  lock  on  this  is  a  peouliar  one,"  he 
,said.  "So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  a 
'  key  to  it  except  myself,  and  here  is  mine." 

Colin  Stiles  took  the  little  key  in  his  hand 
and  examined  it  carefully. 

He  had  seen  many  keys,  but  never  before 
one  of  this  pattern. 

"That  key,"  said  the  president,  "has  not 
been  out  of  my  own  possession  for  eight 
years.    That  secretary  is  one  I  had  in  my 

Srivate  room  at  my  residence  in  Springfield, 
linois,  long  before  my  election  to  the  pres- 
idency. Yet,  some  time  during  last  night,  a 
package  of  papers  disappeared  from  where 
I  had  placed  them  in  this  inner  drawer." 

"  And  the  seoretary  was  looked  this  morn- 
ing?" was  the  deteotive's  interrogatory  ex- 
olamation. 

"It  was." 

"  This  case  is  a  mysterious  one.' 

"It  is;  but  I  believe  its  solution  is  to  be 
found  either  in  Grant's  army  or  in  Vicks- 
burg." 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  the  missing  doc- 
uments?" 


"They  were  plans  and  an  explanation  of 
Grant's  proposed  operations  during  the  next 
few  days  which  had  been  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  which  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  I  had  been  discussing 
last  evening." 

"  In  this  room  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  the  spy  must  have  been  present 
during  your  conversation." 

Lincoln  started. 

"I  hope  uot,"  he  said.  "Our  talk  was 
such  an  one  as  I  would  uot  like  to  have 
known  to  the  Confederate  authorities.  I  do 
not  believe  it  was  overheard,  for  I  searched 
this  room  and  all  the  apartments  opening 
out  of  it  as  thoroughly  as  you  did  just  now, 
just  before  the  secretary  came  in." 

"  How  long  did  you  remain  here  ?" 

"  I  was  engaged  with  the  secretary  until 
half  past  eleven.  He  went  away  then,  and  I 
sat  here,  reading,  thinking  and  dozing,  until 
nearly  one.  When  I  went  out  I  locked  the 
door  myself.  The  man  in  charge  states  that 
it  was  not  opened  until  this  morning  about 
eight," 

"Allow  me  to  search  this  place  once 
more,"  said  Colin  Stiles,  now  more  greatly 
mystified  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 

"You  may  do  so.  ' 

The  detective  searched  everywhere,  as  he 
thought. 

He  found  nothing  to  excite  any  suspicion, 
and  returned  to  where  Lincoln  was  stand- 
ing more  nonplussed  than  he  cared  to  con- 
fess. 

"There  is  certainly  no  spy  here  now,"  he 
said. 

But  he  was  mistaken. 

Not  ten  feet  from  where  he  stood,  a  pair 
of  keen  eyes  were  studying  his  every  feat- 
ure, a  pair  of  sharp  ears  were  taking  in 
every  word  that  was  being  spoken." 

Sharp  as  was  Colin  Stiles,  he  had  been  de- 
ceived. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A   SPY   IN  THE   WHITE  HOUSE. 

At  one  side  of  the  blue  room  was  a  large, 
full-length   portrait  of  George  Washington. 

It  was  enclosed  in  a  heavy  frame,  which 
rested  flat  against  the  wall  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. 

Between  the  canvas  and  the  wall  was  a 
space  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  figure 
of  a  slender  man. 

A  man  was  at  that  moment  standing  upon 
the  top  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  frame  and 
leaning  against  the  wall,  his  arms  extended 
and  his  hands  resting  upon  either  side  of  the 
frame. 

His  eyes  were  exactly  on  a  level  with  the 
eyes  of  the  portrait,  and  through  the  paint- 
ed sights  of  the  latter  were  pricked  small 
apertures  through  which  the  concealed  spy 
was  able  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  entire 
room. 

His  position  was  certainly  not  the  most 
comfortable  one  he  could  have  chosen,  but 
it  was  far  from  being  as  uncomfortable  as  it 
might  have  been. 

It  afforded  the  spy  every  opportunity  he 
could  have  desired  to  see  and  to  listen  to  all 
that  might  occur  in  the  blue  room. 

He  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  face 
and  form  of  the  detective  as  though  he  had 
known  him  for  years,  and  all  of  the  opin- 
ions and  plans  of  the  president  which  the 
latter  had  yet  given  speech  to  were  as  well 
known  to  him  as  to  the  man  to  whom  they 
had  just  been  detailed. 

Though  neither  the  president  nor  his  vis- 
itor could  see  them,  the  pair  of  keen  eyes 
that  were  looking  at  them  out  of  the  eyes  of 
the  portrait  snapped  with  pleasure  when 
the  two  resumed  their  conversation. 

"  To  try  to  account  for  the  strange  disap- 
pearance of  the  papers  in  question  would  be 
a  fruitless  task,  I  fear,  unless  some  clue 
should  be  discovered  of  which  we  at  present 
have  no  idea,"  said  the  detective;  "but,  of 
course,  we  can  make  a  close  guess  as  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  purloined." 

"What  do  you  think  that  purpose  was?" 
asked  Lincoln. 

"  To  place  the  Confederate  authorities  in 
possession  of  Grant's  plans  of  operations 
against  Vicksburg." 

"  That  is  my  idea,  too." 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?"  asked 
Colin  Stiles. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go  to  Grant's 
headquarters,  warn  him  of  the  loss  of  the 
papers,  thus  putting  him  on  his  guard,  and, 
if  possible,  find  out  who  the  traitors  are  aud 
hound  them  to  the  fate  they  deserve  so 
richly." 

"Grant  might  be  warned  by  telegraph," 
suggested  the  detective. 


"I  do  not  think  that  means  safe,"  was 
Lincoln's  reply.  "  In  a  case  like  this,  I  al- 
ways prefer  a  trustworthy  private  messen- 
ger, and  use  the  telegraph  or  the  mails  as  a 
last  resort;  for  not  all  telegraph  operators 
aud  employes  in  the  mail  service  are  honest, 
and  there  is  always  a  chance  that  the  tele- 
gram or  letter  may  fall  into  the  wrong 
hands,  while  a  special  messenger  who  is 
cool-headed,  brave  and  honest  may  be 
pretty  safely  relied  on  to  place  the  message 
in  the  proper  hands  at  as  near  the  proper 
time  as  possible.  Will  you  go  ?" 
"Yes."  i 

"When?" 

"At  once." 

"Very  well;  here  are  your  credentials." 

"I  don't  want  any." 

"Why?" 

"  If  I  should  be  captured  with  them  upon 
my  person " 

"  They  would  betray  you   to  your  death." 

"Yes." 

"How  can  we  manage  so  that  Grant  will 
be  able  to  identify  you  when  you  call  on 
him?" 

"Send  him  a  letter  by  mail  advising  him 
of  my  intention  to  see  him  soon  and  enclose 
this  photograph." 

The  detective  produced  a  photograph  of 
himself  which  hehauded  to  the  president. 

"  Your  plan  is  a  good  one  and  I  will  adept 
it.' 

"What  precaution  do  you  intend  to  take 
against  further  depredations  in  this  room  ?" 
asked  the  detective. 

"  I  have  not  yet  decided." 

"You  had  better  have  some  trusty  man 
come  in  here  and  stay  nights  and  watch  for 
the  cuuning  rascal." 

"I  don't  think  he  would  see  any  one." 

"He  might," 

"1  don't  think  that  now  those  papers  have 
been  secured  any  one  can  have  any  further 
object  in  comiug  in  here,"  said  Lincoln. 

"  There  is  a  more  important  object  for  such 
visitation  than  the  abstraction  of  all  the 
documents  you  have. 

"  And  that  ?" 

"  Is  to  listen  to  your  conferences  with  your 
most  trusted  advisers.  Is  it  not  true  that  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  you  aud  members 
of  your  cabinet,  and  military  men  and  others 
high  in  authority,  often  discuss  not  only 
specific  military  plans,  but  general  schemes 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the 
re-establishment  of  peace,  right  here  in  this 
room?" 

The  president's  face  wore  a  troubled  look 
as  he  answered  : 

"It  is." 

"And  during  how  long  a  time  have  such 
conferences  been  held  here?" 

"Frequently  since  last  spring;  seldom,  if 
ever,  before." 

"The  period  since  then  has  not  been  one 
marked  by  any  decisive  Union  success."  said 
the  detective.  "The  battle  of  Chaucellors- 
ville  was  fought  early  in  May.  with  indif- 
ferent results,  and  with  great  losses.  A 
couple  of  weeks  later,  Grant  and  Porter 
failed  in  a  strong  attack  on  Vicksburg. 
About  a  week  after  that  Banks  and  Parragut 
made  a  fearful  assault  on  Port  Hudson, 
which  resulted  in  nothing  but  disaster  to  the 
•Northern  cause.  About  the  middle  of  the 
present  month  occurred  the  demolition  of 
Milroy  at  Winchester.  A  few  days  after- 
ward the  disaster  at  Brashear  City  resulted 
in  General  Dick  Taylor's  wrenching  from 
the  Unionists  a  considerable  part  of  Louisi- 
ana west  of  theMississippi,  besides  capturing 
valuable  munitions  of  war  and  taking  many 
prisoners.  As  you  remarked  a  little  while 
ago,  Grant  has  long  unavailingly  besieged 
Vicksburg,  and  Banks,  Port  Hudson ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  Rosecrans'  recent  vic- 
tory over  Bragg,  at  Shelbyville  and  Tulla- 
homa,  that  general  has  done  little  for  a  long 
time.  The  period  covered  by  these  doubtful 
victories,  defeats,  disasters  and  lamentable 
fiascos  is  identical  with  that  during  which 
this  room,  which  is  accessible  to  spies  aud 
thieves,  has  been  the  scene,  Mr.  Lincoln,  of 
frequent  imptirtaut  councils  in  which  you 
and  others  have  discussed  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  success  of  the  Union  arms 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  in  the  ter- 
rible crisis  through  which  it  is  passiug.  Am 
1  not  right?" 

Lincoln  had  been  an  attentive  listeuer  to 
the  theory  advanced  by  the  young  detective. 

While  the  latter  had  been  speaking,  the 
president's  face  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  thoughtful. 

It  was  a  minute — two  of  them— before  he 
spoke. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  there  is 
a  good  deal  iu  what  you  say.  If  you  are 
right,  the  disadvantage  at  which  my  gener- 
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als  hare  been  placed  is  sufficient  to  excuse 
them  for  doing  no  better  than  they  have 
been  doing  of  late.  Have  you  any  plan  to 
suggest?" 

"None,  except  that  you  take  measures  to 
have  this  room  and  those  adjoining  it 
watched  constantly  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  Anything  further?" 

"One  thing— I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you 
ceased  to  use  this  room  as  you  have  been 
using  it." 

"  1  will  do  so.  Can  you  send  me  a  good 
man  to  go  on  guard  here  ?"  asked  the  presi- 
dent. 

"Yes;  he  will  be  around  to-night.  I  will 
give  him  a  letter  to  you  so  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  iu  recognizing  him." 

"Much  good  that  will  do,"  whispered  the 
spy  behind  the  painting.  "If  there  are  no 
more  secrets  to  be  picked  up  here,  I  shan't 
come  here  anymore;  but  they'd  better  get 
some  wide  awake  man  to  watch  the  next 
room  the  president  uses  for  his  little  tctc-a- 
tetcs  with  Seward  and  Sumner  and  Stanton, 
and  Grant  and  McClellan,  and  Morgan,  and 
Andrews,  and  Curtis  and  other  abolitionist 
statesmen  and  war-horses  and  governors! 
And,  besides  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  will  try  to  get 
my  hands  on  your  proposed  letter  to  Geueial 
.Grant." 

At  this  moment  Lincoln  and  the  detective 
"were  passing  some  final  remarks  on  the  ques- 
tions under  discussion. 

"  It  was  because  Colonel  Baker  recom- 
mended you  so  highly  that  I  wished  to  see 
you  personally,"  said  the  president,  replying 
to  a  question  of  the  detective's  ;  "at  anyrate 
that  was  my  first  reason.  Another  was  that 
I  wanted  you  to  do  just  what  you  have  done 
—examine  this  blue  room  and  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  in  solving  the 
mystery  connected  therewith.  Otherwise 
you  would  have  received  your  instructions 
from  Colonel  Baker,  and  he  his  from  the 
War  Department,  in  the  regular  way.  Is 
there  anything  more  for  us  to  sav  iu  the 
premises?" 

"  Nothing  on  my  part." 
I     "You  understand  the  case?" 

*'I  understand  what  I  am  expected  to  do. 
I  will  use  every  exertion,  not  only  to  succeed, 
but  to  deserve  your  approbation.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  I 
attend  to  the  business  in  hand.  If  I  fail,  you 
will  not  think  less  of  me  because  I  risked  my 
life  and  lost  it  in  my  country's  service?" 

"I  have  much  faith  in  you,  young  man," 
said  the  president;  "but  I  conjure  you  to 
be  careful.  A  very  slight  miss-move  will 
cost  vou  vour  existence." 

"I  wouldn't  give  a  cancelled  postage 
stamp  for  all  the  vitality  that  smart  young 
fellow  '11  have  in  a  week  from  now!"  mur- 
mured the  hidden  spy  under  his  breath,  as 
his  jetty  eyes  watched  the  president  and 
Colin  Stiles  standing  for  a  moment  hand  in 
hand  at  parting. 

"May  good  fortune  attend  you,"  said  Lin- 
coln. 

"Thank  you.  Good  luck  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  pretty  close  companions." 

"'But  you're  soon  going  to  have  a  falling 
out,"  whispered  the  man  behind  the  picture, 
as  the  young  detective  bowed  himself  out. 

Lincoln  departed  a  moment  later. 

Then  the  stretcher,  which  held  the  canvass 
on  which  was  painted  the  figure  of  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States,  swung  iu  to- 
ward the  wall,  like  a  door  as  it  opens. 

The  man  stepped  out  through  the  frame, 
readjusted  the  picture,  and  going  to  a  win- 
dow raised  it,  went  out  on  a  cornice  under- 
neath, closed  the  window  after  him  and  dis- 
appeared. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  re-entered  the 
Exective  Mansion  by  another  window  in  an 
unused  room,  dodged  unobserved  out  into  a 
corridor  and,  making  his  way  boldly  down 
stairs,  gained  the  street. 

"That  Colin  Stiles  is  an  exceedingly  foxy 
young  detective.  Keen  beyond  his  years  and 
smart  as  a  steel  trap,"  he  muttered,  "  but  he 
isn't  long-lived!" 

He  chuckled  at  the  murderous  suggestive- 
ness  of  this  conceit. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  DESPERATE  GAME. 

Before  eight  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing, President  Lincoln  was  sitting  at  his 
secretary  in  the  blue  room,  and  Colm  Stiles, 
the  young  secret  service  agent,  now  entering 
upon  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  a  series  of  military  cases  which 
caused  him  to  be  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
army  detective,  was  well  on  his  way  toward 
VicKsburg. 

It  was  expected  that  the  detective  would 


be  delayed  at  one  point  on  the  journey  and 
that  the  president's  letter,  in  which  Colin 
Stiles'  photograph  was  to  be  enclosed  as  a 
means  to  his  identification,  would  be  de- 
livered to  General  Grant  before  his  arrival. 

Scarcely  was  Lincoln  seated  before  a  man 
approached  him,  saluting  him  respectfully. 

He  was  the  detective  whom  Colin  Stiles 
had  engaged  to  watch  in  the  blue  room,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  te  able  to  unravel 
the  mystery  of  the  unaccountable  presence 
of  the  spy,  the  secret  of  which  has  already 
been  explained  to  the  reader. 

"  Have  you  discovered  anything  suspi- 
cious?" asked  Lincoln. 

"  Nothing." 

"No  one  came  in?" 

"No  one." 

"  You  heard  no  strange  sounds  ?" 

"  None." 

■'  And  you  have  carefully  examined  all  of 
the  approaches  to  this  room  ?" 

"I  have." 

"And  discovered  no  clue  to  the  mystery  ?" 

"Not  the  slightest." 

"Strange!" 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  the  detective  answer- 
ed. "The  visitor  probably  had  no  business 
here  during  last  night." 

"But  he  has  business  here  soon!" 

The  man  who  whispered  these  words  was 
the  same  black-eyed,  dapper  little  man  who 
had,  the  previous  evening,  been  a  deeply  in- 
terested listener  to  the  conference  between 
President  Lincoln  and  Colin  Stiles. 

He  was  lying  flat  upon  his  face  on,  and 
clinging  to,  the  cornice,  under  the  window 
through  which  he  had  made  his  exit  from  the 
blue  room  the  night  before. 

Ever  and  anon  he  raised  his  head  and 
peered  through  the  narrow  crack  at  the 
bottom  of  the  window,  which  he  had  raised 
to  render  the  words  of  the  two  men  he  was 
watching  audible  to  him. 

Perhaps  something  may  be  discovered 
later"  said  Lincoln,  musingly,  as  he  turned 
toward  his  desk,  on  which  he  had  spread 
writing  materials.  "We  will  at  least  hope 
so." 

"I  will  make  one  more  examination,"  said 
the  detective.  "  Then,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  go  for  some  breakfast  and  return 
before  you  leave  the  room." 

"Very  well,"  and  the  president  began  to 
write. 

The  detective  took  a  hasty  survey  of  the 
blue  room,  and  then  began  an  examination 
of  the  adjoining  apartments. 

No  sooner  was  he  out  of  the  room  than  the 
window  under  which  the  spy  had  been  look- 
ing went  up  noiselessly  about  two  feet. 

The  spy's  face  appeared. 
The  president  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in 
his  writing  to  notice  it  or  suspect  its  pres- 
ence. 

The  spy  listened  a  n.omeut,  to  make  sure 
that  the  detective  was  not  about  to  re-enter 
the  blue  room,  then  slipped  noiselessly  in 
through  the  open  window  and  silently  closed 
it  after  him. 

Like  a  shadow,  he  glided  past  the  presi- 
dent, and  at  the  instaut  when  the  detective 
reappeared,  the  portrait  of  George  Washing- 
ton resumed  its  wonted  position  in  its  mass- 
ive tram -j  and  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Confed- 
erate spy  were  gazing  through  the  painted 
eyes  of  the  picture  at  the  men  he  had  so 
deftly  outwitted. 

"  Nothing  of  a  suspicious  nature,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," announced  the  detective. 

Lincoln  nodded,  but  did  not  take  his  eyes 
from  the  page  before  him,  on  which  he  was 
writing,  and  the  detective  went  out. 

Half  an  hour  passed,  during  whioh  the 
president  wrote  several  important  private 
letters,  for  not  even  his  trusted  secretary 
knew  everything  of  Lincoln's  affairs. 

He  had  been  a  lawyer,  and  he  had  learned 
that  there  are  some  secrets  that  one  could 
keep  better  than  two. 

The  spy  watched  his  every  movement. 

At  last  he  saw  Lincoln  place  the  photo- 
graph of  Colin  Stiles  in  the  only  one  of  the 
letters  which  he  had  not  sealed  and  raise  the 
flap  of  the  envelope  toward  his  lips. 

The  critical  moment  had  arrived. 

At  that  instant,  before  the  gummed  edge 
of  the  envelope  had  reached  the  president's 
mouth,  a  piercing  cry  rung  in  his  ears  which 
caused  him  to  drop  the  letter  on  the  desk 
and  look  around  in  amazement. 

In  a  moment  it  was  repeated. 

The  president  satisfied  himself  that  no  one 
was  in  the  room,  and  concluded  that  the 
sound  must  have  proceeded  from  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  which  was  accessible  only 
through  the  corridor,  as  there  was  no  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  blue  room. 

He  ran  to  the  door,  and  as  he  opened  it  he 
met  three  or  four  servants  who    had  also 


heard  the  cry,  and  supposed  it  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  blue  room. 

The  president  assured  them  that  they  were 
mistaken,  and  commanded  them  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  room  he  was  about  to  enter. 

So  certain  were  the  servants  that  the 
startling  sound  had  emanated  from  the  blue 
room,  that  iu  spite  of  the  president's  asser- 
tion that  no  one  was  there,  they  entered 
and  looked  about,  half  expecting  to  find  that 
he  was  mistaken. 

"  There's  no  one  here,"  they  agreed,  and 
then  they  rejoined  the  president  in  the  cor- 
ridor. 

No  sooner  was  the  blue  room  left  without 
a  visible  occupant  than  its  only  invisible  oc- 
cupant emerged  from  his  concealment  and 
ran  to  the  president's  desk. 

His  glance  passed  quickly  over  the  little 
pile  of  letters,  singling  out  the  one  in  which 
he  had  seen  Lincoln  inclose  the  photograph 
of  the  army  detective. 

The  spy  snatched  the  missive  up,  took  out 
the  photograpn  of  Colin  Stiles,  and  put  his 
own  photograph  in  its  place. 

Then  he  quickly  sealed  the  letter  and  put 
it  back  on  the  desk  with  the  others. 

Clutching  the  portrait  of  the  army  de- 
tective, the  spy  quickly  gained  the  window, 
and  when  Lincoln  and  the  servants  returned, 
greatly  mystified,  after  a  fruitless  search  in 
the  adjoining  room,  he  had  made  his  escape 
and  was  traversing  a  distant  corridor  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  flight  of  steps,  which  he 
descended,  passing  out  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  through  a  rear  door  which  opened 
on  an  alley  leading  to  the  street. 

He  had  accomplished  his  purpose. 

Going  to  a  leading  hotel,  he  was  soon  clos- 
eted in  an  upper  room  with  a  man  who  was 
none  other  than  the  head  of  the  detective 
bureau  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

He  was  about  forty-five  years  old,  slender- 
ly built,  slightly  gray,  had  blue  eyes  that 
twinkled  pleasantly  when  he  addressed  the 
spy,  and  answered  to  the  name  of  Warde 
Kyrke. 

That  was  not  his  real  name. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  referred  to  here^ 
after  in  these  pages,  he  will  be  known  to  our 
readers  to  the  end  of  the  story  by  his 
pseudonym. 

"Hello,  Hasker,  how  did  you  succeed?"  he 
asked. 

"Admirably." 

"  Of  course— you  always  do;  but  give  me 
particulars." 

The  spy  told  Kyrke  of  the  clever  ruse  by 
which  he  had  secured  to  himself  the  brief 
exclusive  occupancy  of  the  blue  room,  hear- 
ing which,  Kyrke  laughed  immoderately. 

"  You  must  have  scared  old  Abe  almost 
out  of  his  wits,"  he  said.  "Did  he  appear 
much  frightened?" 

"He  was  surprised,  and  who  wouldn't 
have  been  ?' was  Hasker's  answer.  "But  I 
can't  say  he  was  really  frightened.  Between 
you  and  me,  I've  heard  him  talk  enough  to 
know  that  Lincoln's  a  mighty  smart  man, 
and  by  no  means  such  a  yahoo  as  some  of 
our  Southern  friends  would  have  people 
believe." 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  answered  Kyrke. 
"That's  all  talked  for  political  effect,  and  it 
does  it's  work  on  our  Southern  chivalry  and 
on  many  of  the  would-be  aristocrats  of  the 
North,  as  well  as  on  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  more  ignorant  persons,  North  and 
South.  You  don't  have  any  fear  that  Lin- 
coln will  discover  that  you  tampered  with 
his  letter,  do  you?" 

"Not  the  slightest.  He  won't  know  but 
he  sealed  it  himself,  for  he  was  about  to  do 
it  when  I  yelled." 

"  Then  you'd  better  set  out  for  Vicksburg, 
Hasker,  so  as  to  get  there  by  the  time  Grant 
gets  your  photo." 

"I'm  off,"  answered  Hasker,  "and  I'm 
afraid  it'll  be  pretty  hard  for  this  smart  but 
unfortunate  young  chap,"  glancing  at  Colin 
Stiles'  portrait,  " to  establish  his  identity; 
but  with  this  picture  to  work  with  I  can  in- 
sure him  a  very  warm  reception,  either  at 
Grant's  headquarters,  or  at  Pemberton's, 
should  he  venture  within  our  lines." 

"  I  should  say  so,"  said  Kyrke.  "  Take  care 
of  yourself." 

"  That's  just  about  the  same  parting  ad- 
vice Lincoln  gave  Colin  Stiles/'  said  Has- 
ker. 

"  And  it's  good  enough  for  you,  too,"  was 
Kyrke's  reply.  "Don't  underrate  the  peril 
you  are  going  to  encounter." 

"I  don't;  good-by." 

"  Good-by,"  said  the  chief  of  the  detective 
bureau  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  Has- 
ker went  out.  "That  Colin  Stiles  is  no  fool, 
though  we've  got  the  advantage  of  him  to 
begin  with.  Between  him  and  Hasker  it's 
a  pretty  good  case  of  steel  against  steel." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GENERAL  GBANT  MYSTIFIED. 

"  A  young  man  to  see  you,  general." 

Thus  was  the  army  detective  announced 
when  he  presented  himself  at  Grant's  head- 
quarters before  Vioksburg. 

"Show  him  in." 

The  young  man  entered. 

"Who  are  you?"  was  Grant's  blunt  in- 
quiry. 

"  Colin  Stiles." 

Grant  looked  at  him  keenly. 

"  I  guess  not,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  I  am,  really," 

"  Cau  you  prove  it  ?" 

"Yes,  if  the  mailsare  regular  between  here 
and  Washington." 

"They  are,  at  present." 

"Then  you  have  received  a  letter  from 
President  Lincoln  recently?" 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"The  president  said  he  would  write  one 
introducing  me." 

"But  how  could  I  know  you  to  be  Colin 
Stiles  simply  by  meaus  of  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction ?  These  are  times  in  which  we  have 
to  be  careful  how  we  trust  to  appearances, 
and  in  the  unsupported  statements  of  stran- 
gers." 

"You  are  right,  general,  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  to  inclose  my  photograph." 

"Ah!" 

Grant's  usually  immobile  visage  relaxed 
into  something  like  a  grim  smile. 

He  took  a  letter  from  a  drawer. 

"  I  received  this  this  morning,"  he  said, 
"  and  it  proves  not  that  you  are,  but  that 
you  are  not,  Colin  Stiles." 

The  army  detective  started. 

"Impossible!" 

"  A  cold  fact,  I  assure  you,  young  man." 

As  he  spoke,  Grant  took  a  photograph 
from  the  letter. 

He  held  it  up  before  Colin  Stiles. 

"  Is  that  your  picture?"  he  asked. 

The  army  detective  regarded  the  photo- 
graph in  amazement. 

"No,"  he  answered;  "general,  you  don't 
mean " 

"  That  this  is  the  photograph  Lincoln  in- 
closed in  his  letter  introducing  Colin  Stiles- 
yes,  just  that." 

"There  has  been  some  mistake." 

"So  it  seems,"  returned  Grant,  unsympa- 
thetically. 

"  That  is  not  the  portrait  I  gave  Mr.  Lin- 
coln." 

"  Yet  he  says  it  is  the  portrait  of  Colin 
Stiles." 

"  He  has  blundered  some  way." 

Grant  smiled  coldly. 

"  President  Lincoln  is  a  careful  man,"  he 
said. 

"  I  think  he  is,  usually,"  answered  Stiles. 

"  This  letter  is  upon  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance?" 

"Yes." 

"Does  it  look  likely  that  Mr.  Lincoln  nas 
blundered?" 

"  I  confess  that  it  may  reasonly  appear  al- 
most impossible  to  you  that  he  should  have 
done  so,  but  I  must  repeat  that  he  has.  May 
I  look  at  that  photograph  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

Grant  handed  it  to  him. 

As  his  gaze  fell  upon  it  he  started. 

"If  i hat  is  not  the  portrait  of  Colin  Stiles 
whose  is  it?"  asked  Grant. 

"The  portrait  of  a  rebel  spy." 

"  Ah  !  are  you  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  morally  certain  of  it,  but  I 
could  not  prove  it  conclusively  to  another." 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  it 
to  be  the  portrait  of  a  rebel  spy  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  him  in  Washington  acting  in 
a  suspicious  manner  and  holding  frequent 
conversations  with  other  characters  whom  I 
could  not  but  regard  as  suspicious." 

"When?" 

"  Oh,  several  times  since  last  spring." 

"  Does  Colonel  Baker  know  of  your  sus- 
picions?" 

"He  does." 

"Why  have  not  these  men  been  arrested?" 

"Because  we  had  no  absolute  proof 
against  them— we  could  fasten  no  crime  on 
them,  and  could  not  have  made  it  appear  to 
a  court  that  they  were  anything  but  inof- 
fensive citizens,  as  they  would  have  claimed 
to  be." 

"  Yet,  according  to  all  accounts,  the  Con- 
federate spies  don't  seem  to  find  much  diffi- 
culty in  learning  important  government  se- 
crets in  Washington,"  said  Grant.  "I  won- 
der if  that  famous  Secret  Service  Bureau  is 
so  effective  after  all  ?" 

There  was  a  red  flush  on  the  army  detect- 
ive's face. 

Grant  saw  it,  and  'from  that  moment  had 


more  confidence  in  him  than  he  had  had  lie- 
fore. 

"The  bureau  is  quite  efficient,  I  think, 
general,"  answered  the  army  detective. 
"You  must  confess  that  it  has  dou^  much 
good  work.  Colonel  Baker  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  persevering  detectives 
in  the  world,  but  hois  compelled  to  work 
against  disadvantages  such  as  would  dis- 
hearten and  paralyze  an  ordinary  man." 

"  Considering  that  you  appear  before  me 
in  the  position  of  a  bold,  unscrupulous  rebel 
8Py.  you  defend  the  United  States  Secret 
Servicevery  warmly,"  said  Grant. 

He  had  meant  to  be  abrupt— rude  in  his 
manner. 

He  watched  the  effect  of  his  words  on  the 
young  man. 

"  A  rebel  spy!" 

Grant  nodded. 

"I?" 

Grant  nodded  again. 

"  I  appear  before  you  in  the  position  of  a 
rebel  spy?"  said  Colin  Stiles,  repeating  Gen- 
eral Grant's  words. 

Grant  nodded  a  third  time. 

His  eyes  were  still  fixed  searchingly  on  the 
face  of  the  army  detective,  as  if  he  would 
read  his  very  thoughts. 

"  How  is  it  that  I  appear  iu  such  a  light?" 

Grant  reached  down  and  took  a  second 
photograph  out  of  a  drawer  in  the  desk  at 
his  side. 

"  Whose  portrait  is  that?"  he  asked. 

"Mine." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  that  any  course  is  open 
to  me  except  to  have  you  arrested  as  a  Con- 
federate spy." 

"Where  did  you  get  that  photograph?" 
asked  the  army  detective. 

"  It  was  given  me  by  the  man  whom  this 
other  picture  represents." 

The  army  detective  stood  for  a  moment 
like  one  dazed. 

Then  he  uttered  a  sharp,  quick  exclama- 
tion-. 

"Oh!" 

This  exclamation  implied  to  Grant  that 
the  young  man  had  reached  a  mental  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery. 

He  had. 

He  was  certain  that  the  spy  who  had 
gained  access  to  the  blue  room  had  in  some 
manner  effected  an  exchange  of  the  photo- 
graphs. 

"In  one  sense,  I  am  glad  this  mistake  has 
occurred,"  he  said,  looking  General  Grant 
frankly  in  the  face 

"Why?" 

"  I  have  made  a  discovery." 

Grant  regarded  him  curiously 

"A  discovery?" 

"Yes." 

"  One  that  you  think  is  important?' 

"Very." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  am  now  able  to  establish  the  identity  of 
a  certain  man  the  government  would  do 
well  to  take  care  of." 

"Whom  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  spy  of  the  blue 
room;?" 

"Possibly,"  guardedly. 

"I  think  he  has  been  the  meaus  of  work- 
ing trouble  to  the  Union  arms  in  all  quar- 
ters." 

"Explain." 

Colonel  Stiles  detailed  to  General  Grant 
the  theory  of  the  failure  of  the  Union 
armies  during  the  past  few  months  with 
which  he  had  startled  President  Lincoln. 

Grant  heard  him  in  silence  and  was 
thoughtful  for  a  moment  after  he  had  ceased 
speaking. 

"General,"  said  the  army  detective. 

"Well?" 

"That  photograph  there  is  the  portrait  of 
the  spy  of  the  blue  room  !" 

"Ah!" 

"And  the  spy  of  the  blue  room,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  such,  placed  his  portrait  where 
President  Lincoln  had  placed  mine,  in  order 
to  secure  admission  to  your  presence  with  a 
view  to  gaining  your  confidence  and  thwart- 
ing me  in  my  plans,"  continued  Colin  Stiles. 

Grant  was  regarding  the  army  detective 
searchingly. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  mystified. 

Colin  Stiles  saw  all  this,  and  while  he  did 
not  wonder  at  it,  felt  that  Grant's  doubt  of 
his  identity  might  be  the  means  of  ruining 
his  hope  of  success  in  the  mission  upon 
which  he  had  entered. 

That  his  life  would  be  endangered  or  his 
liberty  long  restrained,  he  did  not  believe, 
for  should  he  be  placed  under  arrest  on  sus- 
picion of  being  a  Confederate emmissary,  he 
was  certain  he  would  be  permitted  ample 
time  to   establish  his  identity,  whioh   he 


could  easily  do  by  communicating  with  the 
authorities  at  Washington. 

He  spoke  to  General  Grant  of  the  unfort- 
unate position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
complications  which  had  arisen,  and  of  his 
fear  that  the  7  ebel  spy  would  be  eiabled  to 
do  his  nefarious  work  before  he  could  be  in 
any  manner  restrained. 

"That  sounds  very  well,"  remarked 
Grant,  dryly,  "  but  the  question  is  just  this 
—which  of  you  is  true  blue,  and  which  of 
you  is  an  impostor?  What  you  say  may  be 
true.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  direct  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  I  would  be  tempted 
to  believe  what  you  say;  but  the  truth  ia 
the  other  man's  story  is  more  easily  be- 
lieved than  yours,  and  the  facts,  as  they  ap- 
pear on  the  surface,  are  certainly  in  his 
favor.  As  it  is,  I  think  best  to  lock  you 
both  up  for  awhile  until  I  can  forward  these 
photographs  to  Colonel  Baker  and  have  one 
of  you  identified  as  Colin  Stiles.  There!  I 
have  no  time  to  listen  to  your  objections! 
The  safest  way  is  the  best  in  such  cases  as 
this.    Sit  down  there." 

Tn  halt  an  hour  the  army  detective  was  in 
durance  vile.        

CHAPTER  VI. 

ON   THE   VERGE   OF  DISCOVERY. 

The  place  of  the  army  detective's  con- 
finement was  the  garret  of  an  old  house 
within  the  Union  Hues,  and  distant  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  Grant's  head- 
quarters. 

There  was  but  one  door  to  the  room— that 
by  which  he  had  entered. 

It  was  locked  behind  him  as  he  came  in, 
and  a  moment  later  he  heard  sounds  which 
indicated  that  a  heavy  wooden  brace  was 
being  placed  against  it  as  an  added  security. 

The  garret  contained  two  windows  of  four 
small  panes  each,  one  at  either  end. 

The  ceiling  was  low  at  the  sides,  and  he 
was  unable  to  stand  upright,  except  near 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

He  went  to  one  of  the  windows  and  look- 
ed out. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced,  and 
groups  of  soldiers  here  and  there  were  pre- 
paring their  evening  meal. 

In  the  distance  was  Vicksburg,  its  spires 
eilded  by  the  sinking  sun. 

He  knew  that  there  Pemberton  and  his 
generals  were,  holding  out  manfully  against 
the  prolonged  siege  of  Grant. 

He  was  aware  that  the  rebels  in  Vicksburg 
were  scarcely  in  fighting  trim. 

They  had  been  for  some  time  without  ade- 
quate sustenance,  and  more  than  once  mule 
meat  had  been  preferred  and  eaten  with 
gusto  by  Confederates  who  had  grown  dis- 
gusted with  the  stale  fare  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  besieged  army,  whose  communica- 
tions with  the  regular  sources  of  supply  were 
effectually  cutoff. 

He  felt  sure  that  unless  Grant's  plans 
should  again  be  divulged  to  the  Confederate 
authorities,  Pemberton  and  his  valiant  arruy 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  yield  before 
such  a  desperate  assault  as  Grant  would  be 
likely  to  make  when  next  he  should  attack 
the  rebel  stroughold. 

That  the  Union  cause  was  in  deadly  dan- 
ger he  was  certain,  and  the  presence  in  the 
camp  of  the  man  whom  hebelieved  to  be  the 
spy  of  the  blue  room  did  not  tend  to  lighten 
his  burden. of  apprehension. 

At  liberty,  he  might  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  enemies  of 
the  government. 

"But  here— a  prisoner  !" 

He  groaned  in  spirit. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  very  fates  were  against 
him. 

If  he  could  only  escape ! 

Ah  !     Could  he  not  ? 

He  took  in  his  surroundings  with  one 
sweeping  glance. 

Egress"~by  the  door  was  impracticable. 

He  seized  the  handle  and  shook  it  until  it 
rattled. 

Escape  by  that  way  was  impossible. 

The  windows  were  high  from  the  ground. 

To  leap  from  one  of  them  would  be  to  en- 
danger both  limb  and  life. 

Was  there  nothing  out  of  which  he  could 
improvise  a  rope  ? 

There  was  a  rude  bed  at  one  side  of  the 
room. 

He  approached  it  and  found  that  it  was  al- 
most without  coverings  and  would  afford  uo 
materials  suitable  for  his  purpose. 

Noting  this  fact,  he  gave  utterance  to  an 
exclamation  of  disgust. 

Did  the  floor  contain  no  opening  through 
which  he  could  descend  to  the  lioor  below  ? 

Elated  by  the  hope  that  it  did,  he  searched 
every  inch  of  it  except  what  was  covered  b7 
the  bed. 
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There  was  no  trap-door  to  be  seen. 

He  moved  the  bed. 

The  floor  underneath  it  was  solid ! 

"Balked  at  every  turn!  "he  gritted.  "Why 
is  it  that  I  am  confined  here  when  I  need  so 
much  to  be  elsewhere  ?  I  am  afraid  Grant 
has  made  the  great  mistake  of  his  life!" 

He  sat  down  on  the  floor  at  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  gazed  searchingly  around  its  nar- 
row confines. 

Did  not  one  ray  of  hope  shine  into  that 
dirty  and  dingy  garret  ? 

He  was  forced  to  believe,  not  one  ? 

For  half  an  hour  he  sat  with  bowed  head 
and  downcast  gaze. 

Then  suddenly  he  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
rushed  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  caged 
and  enraged  tiger. 

"I  will  not— I  cannot — I  must  not  stay 
here!"  he  cried.  "  There  is  work  for  me  to 
do.  I  will  not  be  thus  balked!  T  will  get 
out  of  here  some  way  !" 

But  how? 

He  had  already,  as  he  thought,  exhausted 
the  possibilities  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

At  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  small  fire- 
place. 

His  heart  leaped  in  his  bosom  at  the 
thought  that  by  way  ot  the  chimney  he 
might  gain  the  roof. 

But  he  was  downcast  again  in  a  moment. 

The  roof  Avas  high. 

Once  on  the  roof,  could  he  hope  to  descend 
to  the  ground  ? 

He  went  down  on  his  knees  and  thrust  his 
head  into  the  fire-place, 

The  chimney  leading  from  it  was  straight, 
and  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage 
through  it  of  a  man  of  medium  size. 

He  crawled  iuto  the  dirty  passage,  having 
first  taken  off  his  coat  and  boots,  and  began 
the  ascent  of  the  flue. 

As  he  went  up,  the  passage  grew  lighter, 
though  it  was  apparent  to  him  that  it  grad- 
ually dimiuished  in  size  as  he  approached 
the  top. 

He  gained  a  position  where  he  could  place 
his  hands  on  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and, 
drawing  himself  up  cautiously,  looked  down 
on  the  scene  below  him. 

By  this  time  it  was  growing  dark. 

All  about  the  camp-fires  were  being  light- 
ed, and  in  all  directions  were  visible  the 
blaziug  signals  of  Grant's  environment  of 
Vicksburg. 

With  great  caution  he  climbed  out  of  the 
chimney  and  began  to  crawl  along  the  roof 
on  his  hands  and  knees. 

He  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  the  edge  of 
the  roof,  which  was  nearly  flat  except  in  the 
center,  right  over  the  garret  where  he  had 
recently  been  confined,  thusguarding  against 
detection  by  auy  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  house. 

A  hurried  examination  revealed  to  him 
the  fact  that  the  house  had  no  lintels,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  roof  was  nearer  to  the 
ground  than  thirty  feet. 

"  Curse  it!"  he  muttered.  "Thtre  is  ab- 
solutely no  escape  this  way." 

Fearful  that  nis  guards  would  enter  the 
garret  and  discover  that  he  was  absent,  he 
hastened  to  descend  the  chimney. 

As  he  emerged  in  the  fire-place  he  noticed 
that  a  flue  which  passed  back  of  it  afforded  a 
connection  between  it  and  what  was  evi- 
dently a  continuation  of  it  below. 

Scraping  the  debris  of  the  last  fire  away 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  he  found 
that  it  was  composed  of  a  single  broad,  flat 
stone. 

If  he  could  succeed  in  removing  this,  he 
felt  sure  he  would  be  enabled  to  gain  the 
story  below  by  means  of  the  chimney. 

Once  there,  he  might  hope  to  make  his  es- 
cape; for  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  the 
doors  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  would 
be  locked,  or  at  least  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  escape  by  means  of  a 
window,  or  by  watching  for  some  favora- 
ble opportunity  which  was  likely  to  occur  if 
he  could  conceal  a  knowledge  of  his  pres- 
ence from  the  soldiers  guarding  the  house. 

The  thought  gave  him  joy. 

Lying  flat  down  on  his  face  the  army  de- 
tective began  to  claw  in  the  ashes  with  his 
fingers,  searching  for  the  edge  of  the  stone 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place. 

It  was  a  task  requiring  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, for  should  any  of  the  ashes  fall  down 
the  chimney  the  noise  of  their  descent 
might  convey  to  some  one  beneath  a  sus- 
picion of  his  movements. 

He  scraped  them  carefully  to  the  front  of 
the  hearth  and  soon  succeeded  in  getting  his 
fingers  over  the  rear  edge  of  the  stone. 

His  position  was  disadvantageous  for  the 
exertion  of  much  strength,  but  he  managed 
to  raise  the  stone  after  considerable  effort 


and  set  it  up  carefully  against  the  side  of 
the  fire-place. 

He  had  been  right  in  his  conjecture. 

There  appeared  an  unobstructed  passage 
through  the  chimney  below. 

He  lowered  himself  iuto  the  flue  and  be- 
gan to  descend. 

As  he  did  so,  a  startling  sound  broke  on  his 
ear. 

"My  heavens ! "  he  cried,  "I  am  lost ! ' ' 

Someone  was  taking  the  brace  away  from 
the  door  of  his  prison-garret. 

"The  guard  will  enter  in  a  moment,"  he 
whispered.  "  My  absence  will  be  discover- 
ed. I  will  be  found.  Then  the  game  will 
be  up." 

It  was  a  critical  moment. 

The  army  detective  was  as  cool  as  most 
men  can  be,  but  he  fairly  shook  with  excite- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

>   THE  AEMY  DETECTIVE  PACES    HIS  FOES. 

Presently  the  sounds  of  voices  reached  the 
anxiously  waiting  army  detective. 

The  words  were  undistinguishable,  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  man  who  had  partially 
opened  the  door  was  engaged  in  a  trifling 
altercation  with  a  companion. 

This  recurrence  might  give  the  army  de- 
tective time  to  hide  all  evidences  of  his  at- 
tempt to  escape. 

A  minute  passed,  during  which  the  talk 
outside  the  door  grew  louder  aud  more  spir- 
ited, and  Colin  Stiles  had  emerged  from  his 
close  quarters,  replaced  the  stone  in  its 
proper  position  in  the  fire-place,  put  on  his 
coat  to  hide  the  sooty  spots  on  his  shirt- 
sleeves aud  thrown  himself  down  in  a 
gloomy  corner  as  if  deep  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  much  needed  sleep. 

It  now  became  evident  to  him  that  the 
men  at  the  door  were  quarreling  over  the 
disposition  of  a  portion  of  a  supper  that  one 
of  them  had  been  commissioned  to  bring 
him. 

The  door  opened  presently  and  one  of  the 
men  came  in,  carrying  a  large  tiu  plate. 

The  army  detective  heard  the  other  man 
going  down  the  stairs. 

He  lay  quite  still,  feigning  sleep. 

The  soldier  approached,  informing  him 
that  his  supper  was  ready. 

The  detective  appeared  to  wake  up  sud- 
denly. 

He  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  very  energetically. 

The  soldier  had  no  suspicion  how  much 
less  sleepy  than  lie  appeared  he  really  was. 

At  that  moment  the  army  detective  was 
revolving  in  his  mind  a  scheme  no  less  bold 
thau  that  of  an  attack  on  the  guard  to  be 
followed  by  a  bold  rush  for  liberty. 

Stiles  got  ou  his  feet  and  advanced  toward 
the  soldier. 

His  fingers  clutched  nervously. 

Gathering  all  his  strength  he  prepared  to 
leap  on  the  soldier  and  bear  him  to  the  floor 
before  he  could  cry  out  or  offer  any  resist- 
ance. 

An  instant  more  and  he  would  have  been 
upon  the  man  who  stood  between  him  and 
liberty ! 

But  a  second  soldier  put  his  head  in  at  the 
door  and  took  a  curious  survey  of  the  room 
and  its  occupants. 

Colin  Stiles  thought  that  two  against  one 
would  be  too  many,  and  he  feared  the  pres- 
ence of  other  soldiers  in  the  stairway  or  on 
the  landing  below. 

His  cool  judgment  admonished  him  that 
any  demonstration  at  this  time  might  be 
tuf  !  to  his  project  of  regaining  his  liberty. 

He  took  the  tin  plate  from  the  soldier's 
hand  and  began  to  eat  in  silence. 

"Anything  else?"  asked  the  man,  gruffly. 

The  detective  shook  his  head. 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  a  light  in  hyar,  stran- 
ger?" asked  the  soldier,  with  an  unmistak- 
able Arkansas  drawl. 

"Yes." 

"So  you  could  burn  up  ther  ranch,  eh? 
Wall,  I  calklate  as  how  yer  won't  git  it. 
Thar's  some  officers  comin'  up  to  look  yer 
over  bimeby  an'  I  guess  they'll  bring  erlong 
thar  own  glim." 

"  Some  officers?" 

"Yas." 

"Who?" 

"I  dunno." 

"  When  are  they  coming  ?" 

"  'Bout  an  hour  from  now." 

"Then  I'll  be  ready  for  them,"  thought 
the  detective.  "  This  fellow  has  given  me  a 
bit  of  valuable  information  after  all.  I'll 
postpone  my  trip  down  the  flue  till  after  I 
am  honored  by  this  promised  official  visit." 

The  soldier  turned  away. 

"Hold  on,"  said  the  detective. 


"What  yer  want?" 

"  A  gallon  or  so  of  water.  I've  been  on  a 
little  spree  and  I'm  dryer  than  a  fish.  If  I 
don't  have  something  to  drink  my  neck'll 
dry  up  and  crack  open  before  morning.  I 
s'pose  it's  no  good  to  ask  for  whisky?" 

"No  whisky  in  you'n,  my  young  friend," 
said  the  soldier  with  a  sly  grin,  "but  I  kin 
get  yer  all  ther  water  yer  wants.    That  all  ?" 

The  prisoner  nodded  and  the  soldier  and 
his  waiting  companion  descended  the  stairs 
together,  and  the  detective  realized  that  he 
was  once  more  locked  in  the  garret. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  Arkausan  returned, 
bringing  a  small  tin  bucket  filled  with  water. 

Colin  Stiles  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  ap- 
peared to  drink  heartily  and  long. 

Once  more  left  alone,  he  chuckled  as  he 
heard  the  key  turning  in  the  lock  and  im- 
mediately set  about  the  removal  from  his 
face  aud  hands  of  every  vestige  of  soot  cling- 
ing to  them. 

"Now  I  am  ready  to  receive  my  visitors," 
he  muttered.  "There's  nothing  about  me 
to  tell  them  that  I  have  been  in  the  chim- 
ney." 

He  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  collected  his 
thoughts,  for  he  doubted  not  that  anything 
he  might  say  would  be  treated  by  his  visit- 
ors as  evidence  either  for  or  against  him. 

Though  he  was  sure  of  ultimate  liberation, 
he  hesitated  to  say  or  do  anything  that 
would  create  a  degree  of  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  officers  that  might  result  in  the 
adoption  of  still  more  stringent  measures  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  his  escape. 

Heavy  steps  on  the  stairs  announced  that 
he  was  about  to  receive  the  expected  visita- 
tion. 

He  arose  and  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
the  door. 

As  he  did  so  the  key  grated  iu  the  lock. 

The  next  iustant  the  door  swung  open  and 
a  streak  of  light  flooded  that  portion  of  the 
room  in  which  he  wasstauding. 

Several  officers  entered,  accompanied  by 
the  Arkansan,  who  carried  a  light. 

The  army  detective  greeted  tliem  politely. 

He  looked  them  over  hastily  aud  discover- 
ed two  lieutenants,  a  captain,  a  major  and 
two  colonels,  but  no  officer  higher  in  rank 
than  the  last  mentioned  was  present. 

Were  they  friendly? 

Were  they  his  enemies  ? 

Had  they  come  out  of  pure  curiosity? 

These  questions  came  to  him  unbidden. 

They  were  natural,  in  view  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

He  was  skilled  in  reading  upon  the  human 
face  evidences  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind. 

Not  one  of  these  men  made  any  wilful 
demonstration  of  any  ill  feeling  toward  him, 
but  he  at  once  came  to  a  conclusion  that 
caused  him  much  uneasiness. 

He  was  face  to  face  with  his  enemies. 

These  were  the  very  men  he  had  come  to 
shadow. 

It  was  a  startling  conviction. 

He  was  sure  he  was  right. 

That  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  power  of  the 
cabal  of  traitorous  miscreants  who  had 
caused  the  death  or  disappearance  in  some 
mysterious  manner  of  detectives  Bastin, 
Brockett  and  Parr  Hunter,  who  had  been 
before  him  on  what  had  been  thus  far  the 
most  unlucky  mission  of  his  life,  he  was  now 
certain. 

"  You're  in  a  tight  place,  young  man,"  re- 
marked one  of  the  colonels. 

"1  don't  expect  to  be  here  long,"  said 
Colin  Stiles. 

The  other  colonel  laughed  disagreeably. 

"  You  don't  think  you're  liable  to  get  out 
of  here,  do  you  ?"  asked  the  captain,  looking 
unpleasantly  into  the  face  of  the  army  de- 
tective. 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  likely  to  take  the 
trouble  to  break  out,"  replied  the  young 
man,  calmly.  "  I  can  establish  my  identity 
and  go  scot  free  in  three  or  four  days." 

"Ah!" 

A  more  unpleasant,  harsh,  grating,  and  al- 
together disagreeable  voice  than  the  major's 
as  he  uttered  this  exclamation,  Colin  Stiles 
had  never  before  heard. 

"  You  speak  with  considerable  assurance." 
said  one  of  the  lieutenants. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  should  not?" 

"  No ;  but  I  can  gue9S." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  you're  an  accursed  Confederate 
spy,"  was  the  ungracious  answer,  "and  if 
you're  not  strung  up  before  you  could  get  a 
message  of  any  kind  half  way  to  Washington 
I'll  miss  my  guess." 

"I  shall  not  be." 

"  I'll  bet  you  the  drinks,"  was  the  brutal 
response. 
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Colin  Stiles  turned  away  from  the  man  in 
disgust. 

"So  you  persist  in  claiming  you  are  in  the 
Union  service,  and  not  under  Confederate 
pay,"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  do— 1  can  easily  prove  that." 

"Let  me  whisper  an  important  secretin 
your  ear,  young  man,"  said  the  major,  in  a 
more  cruel  and  heartless  voice  than  that  in 
which  he  had  spoken  previously.  "It's  my 
private  opinion,  based  on  pretty  correct  in- 
formation, that  if  you  can't  prove  all  you 
say  you  can,  early  in  the  day  to-morrow 
you'll  be  a  broken-necked  corpse  before 
you're  twenty-four  hours  older." 

The  army  detective  did  not  reply  to  this. 

"You're  a  brute!"  he  thought,  "and 
worse — a  fool !  The  poorest  scheme  you  vil- 
lains ever  concocted  was  that  of  showing 
your  treacherous  faces  to  Colin  Stiles,  for, 
by  the  gods,  he'll  beat  you  yet!" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A     DIABOLICAL     PLOT. 

Without  further  conversation  the  officers 
departed. 

"They  all  know  me,"  thought  the  army 
detective,  "  and  I  know  every  mother's  son 
of  them,  as  well." 

He  at  once  set  about  working  his  way  to 
freedom. 

He  was  now  filled  with  more  anxiety  than 
he  had  previously  experienced  concerning 
his  bodily  safety  and  the  security  of  his  life. 

The  recreant  officers  who  had  just  left  him 
— for  he  was  sure  they  were  the  very  men  he 
sought — meant  to  put  him  out  of  the  way 
without  any  unnecessary  ceremony. 

In  short,  they  intended  to  "  railroad  "  him 
to  death. 

His  escape  must  be  effected  that  night,  or, 
unless  some  unforeseen  circumstances  should 
arise  in  his  favor,  his  doom  would  be  sealed 
in  the  morning,  when  he  felt  assured  his  en- 
emies would  summon  a  drumhead  court- 
martial  and  place  him  on  trial  for  his  life. 

What  the  result  would  be  he  could  only 
too  clearly  foresee. 

His  conviction  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

There  was  no  time  for  him  to  waste  in  idle 
thought. 

The  journey  down  the  chimney  must  be 
speedily  begun,  if  he  hoped  yet  to  balk  his 
foes  in  their  schemes  of  nefarious  treason. 

Hurriedly  divesting  himself  of  his  coat 
and  vest,  he  a  second  time  lifted  the  stone 
which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place, 
and  slowly  let  himself  down  into  the  soot- 
incrusted  flue. 

His  progress  was  slow,  but  in  ten  minutes 
he  was  holding  himself  stationary  in  the 
chimney  by  pressing  hard  against  its  sides 
with  his  elbows  and  knees,  just  above  a  fire- 
place which  opened  into  a  room  underneath 
that  he  had  left. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  human  voices  and 
was  aware  that  several  persons  were  con- 
versing below  him,  but  not  a  word  of  what 
was  said  was  distinguishable  to  hire. 

These  sounds  were  continued  for  five  min- 
utes, during  which  heremainedin  his  cramp- 
ed position  in  the  chimney. 

At  length  they  ceased,  a  door  slammed 
shut,  and  he  was  aware  that  one  or  more 
persons  had  left  the  room. 

Was  the  apartment  now  deserted  ? 

This  was  a  query  of  considerable  interest 
to  him. 

He  listened,  but  heard  no  sound. 

"No  one  there!"  he  whispered ;  but  his  ac- 
customed caution  did  not  leave  him  at  this 
moment  when  he  felt  that  there  was  no  spe- 
cial need  for  its  exercise. 

Noiselessly  he  slid  down  the  chimney. 

He  reached  the  bed  of  the  fire-place  and 
found  it  quite  dark,  except  for  a  gleam  of 
candle-light  that  appeared  to  penetrate  the 
place  through  some  crevice. 

He  shrunk  lower  down,  and,  placing  his 
eye  to  a  small  round  hole,  looked  through  it 
into  the  room  beyond. 

The  entire  apartment  was  not  visible  from 
the  spot  he  occupied  ;  but  in  that  portion 
within  the  range  of  his  vision  no  one  was  to 
be  seen. 

A  chair  and  a  candle  which  rested  on  it 
were  the  only  objects  which  met  his  eye,  in 
a  room  very  similar  in  size  and  appearance 
to  that  he  had  just  left. 

Taking  note  of  his  surroundings,  he  found 
that  the  fire-place  had  been  boarded  up  in 
front  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
to  tear  down  a  slight  temporary  wall  if  he 
would  enter  the  room. 

He  pressed  against  the  boards  gently. 

They  gave  forth  a  rattling  sound. 

This  noise  seemed  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  occupant  of  the  room  who 
had  been  sitting  at  one  side  of  the  fire-place, 


and  consequently  out  of  the  range  of  his 
vision. 

He  desisted  in  his  attempt  to  test  the  firm- 
ness of  the  temporary  partition  and,  getting 
down  again,  placed  his  eye  a  second  time  to 
the  hole. 

This  time  he  saw  a  sight  that  startled  him. 

In  the  center  of  the  room,  with  his  face 
turned  squarely  toward  him  and  the  un- 
steady light  of  the  candle  flickering  upon  it, 
stood  Hasker,  the  Confederate  spy  ! 

"My  heavens!"  muttered  Colen  Stiles, 
under  his  breath. 

He  gazed  long  and  earnestly  into  the  spy's 

"It's  the  spy  of  the  blue  room!"  he 
thought.  Then  he  whispered  half  exultant- 
ly: 

"  I  now  know  you,  too,  sir!" 

The  man  had  evidently  been  startled  a 
little  by  the  sound  the  army  detective  had 
made. 

He  looked  anxiously  about  him  as  if  in 
quest  of  its  source. 

It  was  not  repeated,  for  Colen  Stiles  was 
too  careful  a  man  to  further  arouse  his  foe's 
suspicions,  and,  forced  at  last  to  permit  his 
curiosity  to  go  unsatisfied,  Hasker  set  the 
candle  on  a  window  sill  at  one  end  of  the 
room  and  sat  down  on  the  chair  where  it  had 
stood,  facing  the  spot  where  the  army  detect- 
ive was  watching  him  from  his  concealment. 

The  army  detective  was  in  a  quandary. 

"That  man  has  been  put  in  durance  vile, 
too,"  he  thought.  "That's  good  for  me,  for 
with  him  here  I  am  not  placed  at  so  great  z 
disadvantage  as  I  would  be  were  he  free  to 
do  his  worst.  No  doubt  the  same  gang  of 
villains  who  just  interviewed  me  have  given 
him  a  call  also,  but  probably  for  a  different 
purpose." 

He  was  right. 

The  same  officers,  having  conversed  for  a 
few  minutes  with  Hasker,  had  just  left  the 
room  in  which  he  was  confined. 

"But,"  continued  Colen  Stiles,  "however 
advantageous  his  imprisonment  might  be  to 
me  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  is  between  me  and  my 
liberty,  and  consequently,  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  all  along,  between  me  and  the 
success  of  my  plans." 

He  was  thoughtful  for  a  time,  but  his  pon- 
dering did  him  no  practical  good,  for  they 
did  not  show  him  another  avenue  of  escape 
than  that  through  the  room  iuto  which  he 
was  looking,  nor  remove  from  his  path  this 
man  who  was  manifestly  destined  to  play 
the  part  of  his  evil  genius. 

"  To  go  back  is  to  court  a  villainous  trial 
and  a  death  of  shame  on  the  morrow,"  he 
thought.  "To  break  through  that  partition 
and  knock  that  spy  senseless  would  doubt- 
less attract  the  attention  of  guards  outside 
the  door  of  his  room.  Even  should  I  suc- 
ceed in  overpowering  him  without  bringing 
the  guards  down  upon  me,  it  is  not  probable 
that  1  could  escape  to  the  opeu  air  by  way 
of  that  door.  Difficulties  that  are  insur- 
mountable seem  to  arise  on  every  hand.  If 
only Ah !" 

This  exclamation  was  called  forth  by  the 
opening  of  the  door  leading  into  the  room. 

It  was  without  difficulty  that  Colin  Stiles 
suppressed  a  second  exclamation  as  he  be- 
held the  brutal  major  who  had  but  just 
been  taunting  him  in  his  captivity  enter  the 
room,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed, 
grasp  the  hand  of  the  Confederate  spy  with 
considerable  fervor. 

"Well,  Hasker,"  he  said.  "This  is  dis- 
agreeable enough  for  you,  but  it's  not  likely 
to  last  long.  ' 

"  I  wish  I  could  feel  sure  of  that,"  said 
Hasker,  with  anxiety  plainly  written  on  his 
dark,  shrewd  face. 

"You  may." 

"  On  what  grounds  ?" 

"  We're  going  to  save  you." 

"Who  is?" 

"  Why!  Who  should  do  it,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  men  you  came  here  to  serve?" 

"  Are  you  powerful  enough  ?" 

"  We  have  been  powerful  enough  to  carry 
our  points  so  far,  haven't  we?" 

"  Yes;  but  not  with  such  a  sharp  and  tire- 
less fellow  as  that  young  Colin  Stiles  work- 
ing against  you,"  answered  Hasker. 

"  Is  he  more  dangerous  than  Bastian 
Brockett  was?" 

"  Yes." 

"  More  so  than  that  accursed  Farr  Hunter 
was  ?" 

"Yes:  more  to  be  feared  than  the  two  to- 
gether!" 

"He  is  complimentary,"  thought  Colin 
Stiles,  not  without  a  twinge  of  gratified 
pride. 

It  was  not  foolish  vanity,  but  the  natural 
pride  which  all  men  must  take  in  any  busi- 
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ion  in  which  they  expect  to 
excel  that  had  been  aroused  by  such  words 
of  praise  from  his  most  dangerous  Opponent. 
I  didn't  know  he  was  such  a  man  as  that, 
oung." 
es— in  years;  but  has  an  old  head  on 
him." 

"Well,"  snarled  the  major.  "His  claws 
are  cut." 

"What  do  you  mean?  I  thought  the 
game  was  up  when  Grant  heard  my  story 
and  ordered  me  to  shut  up.  Stiles  will  havo 
everything  his  own  way  now." 

"  I  guess  not.  Grant  is  a  hard  man  to  im- 
pose on.  He  didn't  believe  Stiles  any  more 
than  he  did  you,  nor  so  much,  for  you  had 
more  to  back  your  assertions  than  he  had. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  both  your  stories  he  had 
you  both  jugged  till  he  can  investigate  your 
cases." 

"When  he  does  that,  I'm  done  for." 

"Not  any." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

"Colin  Stiles  is  at  this  moment  in  our 
power,  a  prisoner  in  this  very  house,"  said 
the  major,  in  a  butcher-like  way  that  would 
have  frozen  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  a  man 
less  brave  and  self-reliant  than  the  army 
detective,  "  and  in  the  morning  we're  going 
to  prove  to  Grant  and  a  court-martial  that 
you  are  Colin  Stiles  and  that  Colin  Stiles  is 
no  one  else  than  you." 

"What  then?" 

"That'll  hang  Colin  Stiles,  save  your  neck 
and  prevent  a  premature  discovery  of  our 
conspiracy." 

The  army  detective,  peering  through  the 
little  aperture  in  the  boarding  over  the  fire- 
place straight  into  the  major's  eyes,  re- 
marked, under  his  breath : 

"I  don't  believe  your  game  is  going  to 
work  !" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  CRITICAL  MOMENT. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  the  very  measures 
which  had  been  taken  by  Hasker,  the  Con- 
federate spy,  to  outwit  the  army  detective 
had  led  to  his  dropping  dowu  unexpectedly 
on  the  very  clews  he  sought. 

To  use  a  somewhat  slangy  but  very  ex- 
pressive phrase,  he  alreadyhad  most  o'f  the 
conspirators  down  fine. 

"If  you  can  do  that,"  said  Hasker.  "I 
think  all  will  be  well;  but  you'll  have  to 
work  sharp.  It's  going  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  to  convince  Grant  and  the  court- 
martial  that  Colin  Stiles  in  any  one  else  than 
himself  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  get 
the  evidence  from  Washington  that'll  knock 
us  all  higher  than  Gilderoy's  kite!" 

"Nevertheless,"  returned  the  major,  con- 
fidently, "such  evidence  as  we  need  will  be 
forthcoming,  don't  worry." 

The  spy,  aud  his  yet  more  villainous  com- 
panion, the  major,  talked  a  few  minutes 
longer  and  then  were  about  to  separate,  the 
latter  assuring  the  former  that  everything 
was  coming  out  all  right  and  that  he  would 
call  on  him  early  in  the  morning,  adding 
that  he  might  be  wanted. 

"For  what?" 

"  As  a  witness  against  Stiles." 

"To  prove  what?" 

"That  he  is  Hasker." 

Hasker  shuddered. 

"That's  devil's  work!"  he  murmured. 
"I'd  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"You're  more  particular  than  smart." 

"That's  possible;  but  what  you  suggest 
would  be  a  pretty  hard  thing  for  a  man  to 
do  who  had  a  speck  of  honor  in  him." 

The  major  approached  Hasker  aud  laid 
his  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder  and  hissed 
in  his  ear: 

"Not  any  harder  than  hanging,  Hasker! 
Not  any  harder  than  hanging,  my  boy !" 

Again  a  shudder,  this  time  one  of  horror, 
shook  the  frame  of  the  spy. 

The  major  noticed  it  and  followed  up  the 
advantage  he  had  gained. 

"  Remember  this,  Hasker,"  he  said,  im- 
pressively, "if  you  show  any  disposition  to 
stand  up  for  us  through  thick  aud  thin  you 
may  count  on  us  to  see  you  through  any 
trouble  you  get  in  on  our  account,  but  just 
as  soon  as  you  weaken,  let  me  tell  you  that 
you  seal  your  own  doom !  There  are  meu  in 
our  party  who  would  think  no  more  of  tak- 
ing your  life  than  of  taking  a  drink  if  they 
should  get  it  into  their  heads  that  they 
would  be  safer  with  Hasker  dead  than  with 
Hasker  alive." 

The  spy  looked  the  major  straight  in  the 
face  a  moment,  and  the  army  detective 
heard  him  say  earnestly : 

"I  believe  you,  major.  Only  the  other 
day  I  told  Warde  Kyrke  that  the  baud  of 
conspirators  before  Vicksburg  were  a  more 
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desperate  set  of  men  than  I  had  ever  met  in 
my  life  before." 

The  major  smiled  grimly. 

"And  what  answer  did  the  chief  of  the 
detective  bureau  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy make  to  that  reckless  remark  ?" 

"Why  reckless?" 

"  Because  it  was  about  men  who  hold  your 
life  in  their  hands." 

"Oh!  Well  he  said  you  had  more  at 
stake  than  any  other  set  of  men  I  had  ever 
seen." 

"  He  was  right.  Remember  that  if  you 
don't  value  your  own  life  highly  enough  to 
take  care  of  it  no  one  else  is  likely  to.  Good- 
night." 

"Good-night." 

The  spy  was  alone  in  the  room  again,  but 
the  eye  of  the  army  detective  was  still  upon 
him- 

He  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  his  gaze  on  the 
floor,  apparently  engrossed  in  deep  thought. 

Then  arousing  himself  from  his  fit  of  ab- 
straction by  an  apparent  effort,  he  glanced 
aoout  the  room  as  if  in  quest  of  something 
he  could  not  find. 

Then  he  went  to  the  door  and  struck  it 
three  or  four  times  heavily  with  his  clinched 
hand. 

It  was  opened  by  a  guard,  who  asked  what 
was  wanted. 

"  Bring  me  three  or  four  army  blankets.  I 
want  to  make  a  bed  of  them.  Do  you  ex- 
pect I'm  going  to  lie  on  the  hard  floor  all 
night?" 

The  guard  complied  with  the  request,  re- 
turning soon  and  pushing  four  blankets  in 
through  the  half-opened  door. 

Colin  Stiles  now  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Hasker,  too,  was  plotting  to  escape. 

Worming  his  eye  almost  within  the  little 
round  hole  through  which  hehad  been  look- 
ing, he  saw  the  Confederate  spy  set  himself 
about  twisting  three  of  the  blankets  up, 
rope-fashion,  and  tying  them  together  at  the 
ends. 

This  task  accomplished,  he  coiled  the 
strong  rope  thus  formed  loosely  on  the  floor 
at  one  side  of  the  room,  threw  the  fourth 
blanket  over  it,  aud  then  stretched  himself 
out  on  the  rude  bed  thus  constructed  and 
appeared  to  go  to  sleep. 

If  the  spy  would  sleep,  and  that  soundly  ! 

But  the  army  detective  knew  full  well  he 
would  not. 

An  hour  passed. 

Still  tne  rebel  spy  lay  as  motionless  as  one 
who  is  wrapped  in  slumber  deep  and  peace- 
ful. 

The  army  detective,  cramped  and  aching 
in  the  confinement  of  the  narrow  fire-place, 
watched  him  as  closely  as  a  cat  watches  a 
mouse. 

At  last  Hasker  arose  upon  his  elbow  and 
seemed  to  be  listening  intently. 

Apparently  satisfied  that  the  time  for  ac- 
tion had  a'-rived,  he  got  up,  and,  taking  the 
rope  of  blankets  from  its  concealment,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  one  end  of  it  fast  to  a  joist 
which  was  exposed  to  view  near  one  of  the 
windows  by  a  break  in  the  flooring. 

Raising  the  window  noiselessly,  after  work- 
ing in  desperate  silence  with  his  naked  fin- 
gers to  remove  a  nail  which  had  been  driven 
into  the  casing  over  the  sash,  the  Confeder- 
ate spy  thrust  his  head  outside  and  lis- 
tened. 

This  was  an  opportunity  the  army  detec- 
tive had  been  waiting  for  with  breathless 
impatience. 

Distracted  by  sounds  from  without,  Hask- 
er did  not  hear  the  low,  grating  sound  which 
was  produced  as  Colin  Stiles  pressed  his  foot 
against  the  boards  over  the  front  of  the  tire- 
place,  loosening  them  at  one  end. 

They  were  three  in  number,  and  were  held 
together  by  cleats,  which  were  fastened  on 
them  transversely. 

Steadyiug  them  by  grasping  one  of  these 
cross-pieces,  the  army  detective  quickly 
loosened  them  at  the  other  end. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  holding  them  in 
place  with  his  hand,  and  still  eying  Hasker 
through  the  small  hole  in  the  center  board, 
when  the  Confederate  spy  drew  his  head  in- 
side and  tip-toed  across  the  room  and  placed 
his  ear  at  the  door  to  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  guard  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

He  heard  nothing  to  alarm  him. 

Returning  to  the  window,  he  took  up  the 
rope  of  blankets  and  let  it  fall  outside  and 
hang  down  against  the  end  of  the  house. 

Again  he  leaned  out  of  the  window,  this 
time  for  the  double  purpose  of  assuring  him- 
self that  no  one  lurked  in  the  neighborhood 
and  of  ascertaining  how  near  the  rope  hung 
to  the  jrround. 

He  judged  that  the  lower  end  of  it  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  from  the  earth. 


Taking  a  half-fearful  look  around  the 
room,  the  Confederate  spy,  with  his  back  to- 
ward the  fire-place,  begau  to  crawl  out  of 
the  window. 

The  boards  in  front  of  the  fire-place  sway- 
ed and  sunk  soundlessly  to  the  level  of  the 
floor. 

Then,  with  the  stealth  of  a  beast  of  prey, 
the  army  detective  emerged  from  the  fire- 
place and  began  to  creep  rapidly  but  silent- 
ly toward  the  window. 

As  he  passed  the  place  where  Hasker  had 
been  lying  a  few  minutes  before,  he  seized 
the  remaining  blanket,  and,  holding  it  in  his 
hands,  arose  on  his  feet  just  behind  the  spy. 

With  a  deft,  lightning-like  movement,  the 
army  detective  threw  the  blanket  over 
Hasker's  head,  and,  drawing  it  with  an  aw- 
ful pressure  about  his  throat  and  over  his 
mouth,  bore  him,  feebly  struggling,  to  the 
floor. 

At  that  instant  the  door  rattled. 

The  army  detective  glanced  up,  pale  with 
apprehension. 

Was  he  to  be  discovered  at  the  last  mo- 
ment? 


CHAPTER  X. 

AN  ASSASSIN'S  DESPERATION. 

The  army  detective,  still  half  smothering 
the  Confederate  spy  under  the  blanket  and 
effectually  guarding  against  any  outcry  on 
his  part,  waited  in  the  most  fearful  appre- 
hension for  what  was  to  follow. 

Again  the  door  rattled. 

"  I  tell  you  I  want  to  go  in,"  said  a  voice. 

It  was  the  hard,  rasping  and  unpleasant 
voice  of  the  major. 

"  And  I  tell  you,  Major  Nibbs,  you  can't 
go  in." 

It  was  the  guard  who  uttered  this  decided 
refusal. 

"Why?" 

"Orders  says  don't  let  no  one  in  there  to- 
night, nor  in  the  room  up  above,  nuther,  nor 
disturb  the  pris'ner's  sleep  needlessly,  an' 
that's  all  thar  is  to  it." 

"  But  I  want  to  see  the  prisoner." 

"An'  yer  can't  an'  that  [settles  ther  hull 
bisness." 

Colin  Stiles  breathed  easier. 

If  such  were  really  the  orders  of  the  guard, 
there  was  little  likelihood  that  the  door 
would  be  opened  before  morning,  on  any 
pretext,  unless  some  sound  from  within 
should  alarm  the  guard. 

Hasker  seemed  to  understand  this,  too, 
for  he  began  to  struggle  desperately  to  free 
himself  from  the  folds  of  the  suffocating 
army  blanket. 

"Lie  still,  Hasker!"  hissed  the  army  de- 
tective, "  or  I'll  kill  you  where  you  lie!" 

The  spy  ceased  struggling  and  tried  to  say : 

"Who  are  you  ?" 

The  army  detective  understood  the  half 
articulated  question. 

"I  am  Colin  Stiles,"  he  whispered.  "It's 
your  life  or  mine.  A  little  while  ago  you 
hesitated  at  the  idea  of  swearing  my  life 
away  by  a  false  oath.  In  return  I  refrain 
from  taking  your  life  wantonly  and  I  hope 
you  won't  compel  me  to  do  it !" 

With  a  smothered  oath  Hasker  relapsed 
into  silence. 

The  major  was  swearing  fearfully  outside 
the  door,  but  his  profanity  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  upon  the  guard. 

"No  use,  major,"  said  the  latter.  "You 
can't  pass  in  an'  that's  all  thar  is  to  it  from 
Alpher  to  Omaha!    So  git!" 

The  major  only  cursed  and  fumed  the 
worse. 

"Nevermind,  Major  Nibbs— never  mind," 
said  the  guard  in  tones  which  were  an  exas- 
perating burlesque  on  those  which  a  mother 
employs  in  soothing  a  refractory  or  disap- 
pointed baby.  "Never  mind,  Major  Nibbs, 
it'll  all  come  out  to  please  you  when  the  sea 
freezes  over.  Good-night.  Of  course  your 
sympathy  with  this  rebel  spy  is  strong, 
but " 

"Take  care,  Brayler!  Take  care,  there! 
What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"  I'm  a  thinkin'  you'd  best  to  have  a  care, 
Nibbsey,"  was  the  guard's  sneeriug  answer. 
"  I  want  you  to  understand  that  my  ear  was 
at  the  keyhole  while  you  was  a  tellin'  off  yer 
lovely  scheme  to  git  that  feller  up  stairs  out 
of  the  way!" 

What  answer  Major  Nibbs  made  the  army 
detective  could  not  hear. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  know  that  there  was 
another  than  himself  who  could  swear  to  the 
traitorous  ruffian's  recent  conversation  with 
the  spy. 

What  Brayler  said  in  reply  was  plainly 
audible. 

",No,  I  don't  want  no  money,"  he  said. 
"  I  ain't  for  sale  an'  if  I  was  I  wouldn't  sell 


out  to  you,  Nibbsey,  'specially  if  I  had  to  sell, 
out  an  innocent  man  at  the  same  time." 

Major  Nibbs  vociferated  a  long  string  of 
blasphemous  oaths. 

Then  the  army  detective  could  hear  the 
sounds  of  a  struggle  which  ensued. 

A  series  of  smothered  curses  and  a  deep 
groan  run-  in  his  ears. 

He  half  sprung  up  to  leap  toward  the  door. 

Then  his  judgment  told  him  that  he  could: 
do  no  good  to  any  one  by  so  doing,  for  was- 
not  the  door  locked  securely  bet  ween  him 
and  the  traitor  major  and  his  loyal  hearted: 
victim  ? 

The  moment  for  his  escape  had  arrived. 

Dealing  Hasker  a,  stunning  blow  on  the- 
head,  which  rendered  the  rebel  spy  insensi- 
ble, he  sprung  up  and  looked  cautiously  out 
of  the  window. 

Everything  was  quiet. 

He  was  about  to  leap  over  the  window-sill 
and  catch  hold  of  the  rope  of  blankets,  when 
he  remembered  that  he  was  barefooted,  hav- 
ing left  his  shoes  in  the  room  above  before- 
beginning  the  exploration  of  the  chimney. 

It  was  the  work  of  only  a  moment  for  himi 
to  transfer  Hasker's  shoes  from  their  own- 
er's feet  to  his  own. 

Then  he  began  the  descent  of  the  rope. 

He  reached  the  end  of  it,  then  let  go  of  it 
and  dropped  noiselessly  to  the  ground. 

He  struck  the  earth  all  in  a  heap  and  fell 
over  in  the  shadow  by  the  side  of  the  house. 

It  was  well  that  he  did. 

At  that  instant  a  man  came  running 
around  the  house  clutching  a  reeking  knife 
in  his  hand. 

The  moonlight  fell  full  upon  his  face,  re- 
vealing the  forbidding  features  of  Major 
Nibbs,  whose  cheeks  and  very  lips  were  as 
colorless  as  those  of  a  corpse. 

"  Murderer!" 

The  word  was  spoken  by  the  army  detect- 
ive in  a  hoarse  whisper  and  fell  upon  the  ear 
of  the  guilt-maddened  wretch  with  fearful 
effect. 

He  glanced  around  in  sudden  fear,  trem- 
bling and  shrinking  as  if  afraid  his  wavering, 
unsteady  gaze  would  fall  on  the  form  of 
some  dread  specter! 

The  shadows  encompassed  Colin  Stiles  so 
closely  that  the  fleeing  assassin  did  not  see 
him. 

As  he  ran  on,  he  was  a  second  time  nearly 
paralyzed  by  hearing  that  fearful  word  : 

"Murderer !" 

This  accusing,  soul-affrighting  word  the 
detective  sent  after  the  flying  murderer  as 
he  ran. 

Again  he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder,  but 
he  saw  nothing. 

As  he  turned  his  face  again  in  the  direc- 
tion he  was  pursuing,  Colin  Stiles  saw  him 
throw  up  his  hands  and  stagger  as  though 
about  to  tumble  backward  in  a  fit. 

At  the  same  instant  the  bloody  knife  drop- 
ped out  of  his  grasp  and  fell  unheeded  be- 
hind him. 

"My  God!"  he  cried.  "Has  the  grave 
given  up  its  dead?" 

Following  the  direction  of  the  gaze  of 
Major  Nibb's  fixed  and  staring  eyes,  the 
army  detective  saw  the  form  of  a  tall  man 
standing  motionless  in  the  center  of  the  road 
which  had  its  course  past  the  house. 

"Bastian  Brockett!" 

The  words  escaped  the  lips  of  Colin  Stiles 
unbidden. 

Was  this  figure,  so  like  that  of  a  man  he 
had  reason  to  suppose  dead  and  whom  it  was 
evident  Major  Nibbs  believed  to  be  dead, 
flesh  and  blood,  or  was  it  an  accusing  visitant 
from  the  land  of  shadows? 

The  army  detective  saw  the  major  walk 
backward  a  few  steps,  still  keeping  his  star- 
ing eyes  on  the  figure,  which  advanced  as  he 
receded,  till  the  bloody  knife  lay  glistening 
in  the  moonlight  between  them. 

The  figure  outstretched  one  arm  toward 
the  trembling  assassin,  and  with  a  long  finger 
pointing  quiveriugly  at  his  breast,  said  in 
sepulchral  loues: 

"Murderer!  Traitor!  Here  is  evidence 
of  a  new  crime.  Let  me  tell  you,  as  one 
speaking  from  the  grave  itself,  that  your 
red-banded  sin— your  black-hearted  treason, 
will  soon  find  you  out !  Let  me  tell  you  that 
unless  you  take  your  own  miserable  life,  and 
that  soon,  you  will  strangle  and  struggle  and 
die  in  the  coils  of  the  rope  of  the  hangman." 

The  figure  bent  over  and  picked  up  the 
bloody  knife  and  held  it  up  before  its  face  as 
if  regarding  it  intently. 

As  it  did  so,  Major  Nibbs,  momentarily 
removed  from  the  dreadful  thraldom  of  its 
cold  and  steady  gaze,  staggered  on  his  feet 
as  if  his  legs  were  too  weak  to  support  his 
body,  then  darted  away  and  shambled  out 
of  sight  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  trees 
close  by. 
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The  figure  came  down  the  road  toward  the 
house,  carrying  the  knife  as  carelessly  in  its 
hand  as  if  it  had  not  been  dripping  with 
human  blood. 

Colin  Stiles  cowered  down  where  the 
shadow  was  darkest  and  watched  it  ap- 
proach. .  - 

The  form  was  thin  and  emaciated  to  the 
last  degree  consistent  with  life. 

Its  eyes  were  large,  protruding,  almost 
glassy. 

Its  teeth  set  out  in  two  glistening  rows  be- 
tween its  blocriless  lips. 

Yet,  as  he  looked  at  it,  the  army  deteotive 
was  convinced  that  he  was  gazing  upon  Bas- 
tiau  Brockett  in  the  flesh. 

It  was  now  quite  near  him. 

He  called  it  by  the  name  he  believed  it 
bore. 

It  paused  in  some  evident  surprise  and 
looked  vaguely  around. 

"  Who  spoke  that  name?"  it  asked,  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

"  Hist !    It  was  I— Colin  Stiles." 

As  the  army  detective  spoke,  he  arose  and 
stepped  out  of  the  shadow  into  the  moon- 
light. 

The  figure  came  up  to  him  and  took  him  in 
its  thin  and  bony  arms. 

Its  eyes  gazed  into  his. 

"Colin  Stiles!"  whispered  the  soulless 
voice  the  army  detective  had  heard  before. 

"Bastian  Brockett  —  alive!"  whispered 
Stiles,  returning  the  figure's  embrace. 

"Yes,  but  starved!  Starved,  Colin  Stiles, 
almost  to  a  skeleton !  My  story  is  a  fearful 
one!    I  have " 

Crack ! 

A  revolver  had  been  fired  from  the  cover 
of  the  little  grove  not  far  away  where  Major 
Nibbs  had  just  hidden. 

A  bullet  whizzed  between  the  faces  of  the 
two  detectives. 

"A  close  call!"  remarked  Colin  Stiles, 
shrinking  back  into  the  shadow. 

"  It  is  the  work  of  that  devil,  Nibbs !"  said 
Bastian  Brockett,  advancing  and  sticking 
the  bloody  knife  savagely  iuto  the  side  of  the 
house.  "If  I  live  and  they  do  not  speedily 
meet  their  deserts  at  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man, that  knife  shall  let  out  the  heart's 
blood  of  every  one  of  the  traitorous  gang 
■who  consigned  me  to  the  living  death  from 
which  I  have  this  night  escaped !" 

Again  the  report  of  a  revolver  was  heard, 
and  a  second  ball  came  humming  past  the 
head  of  Colin  Stiles. 

"  We  must  ruu  !"  said  the  army  detective. 
"  If  we  do  not  we  are  lost !" 

"Save  yourself,  then,"  said  Bastian  Brock- 
ett, bitterly.  "How  am  1  to  run?  I  can 
scarcely  stand!" 

CHAPTER  XL 

AN  EXCITING  CHASE. 

What  Brockett  said  was  only  too  true. 

The  army  detective  looked  at  him  and  saw 
that  he  swayed  weakly  from  side  to  side  and 
with  a  painful  effort  prevented  himself  from 
falling. 

He  expected  momentarily  that  Major 
Nibbs  would  send  another  ball  at  them  from 
his  concealment  among  the  trees,  and  knew 
that  the  two  reports  of  his  revolver  would 
very  soon  bring  a  hundred  soldiers  to  the 
spot,  when  their  recapture  would  be  cer- 
tain. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  at  once. 

But,  first  of  all,  they  must  have  arms. 

They  were  entirely  defenseless,  having  na- 
ture's weapons  only,  and  in  the  case  of 
Brockett  they  would  have  availed  him  noth- 
ing, even  in  a  hand  to  hand  encounter. 

Even  Colin  Stiles'  more  than  common 
strength  was  of  no  account  against  an  attack 
with  firearms. 

The  army  detective  bade  Brockett  cower 
down  in  the  shadows  and  crawl  along  to- 
ward the  corner  of  the  house  where  the 
major's  balls  would  be  less  likely  to  take 
effect  on  his  person. 

Seeing  that  Brockett  was  about  to  obey, 
Stiles  ran  rapidly  up  the  stairs,  and  soon  re- 
turned bearing  the  minie-rifle  of  the  mur- 
dered guard  in  one  hand  and  a  small  re- 
volver in  the  other. 

He  thrust  the  revolver  into  Brockett's 
nerveless  hand. 

"  Remember,"  he  admonished  him,  "  that 
you  have  got  seven  shots  and  I  have  only 
one.  If  we  come  to  close  quarters  you  will 
have  to  do  most  of  the  shooting.  I  would 
not  impose  such  a  responsibility  on  you  only 
for  the  reason  that  you  are  too  weak  to 
carry  the  rifle.  Now,  come  on.  We  must 
make  a  dash  for  it." 

Brockett  withdrew  the  knife  which  had 
been  sticking  in  the  wall,  the  blood 
Cf  the    slain    guard    yet    fresh    upon   its 


blade,  a  silent  witness  to  the  inhumanity  of 
man  to  man,  and  griping  it  in  his  hand 
staggered  along  after  the  army  detective. 

Colin  Stiles  dashed  boldly  up  to  tin;  edge 
of  the  little  grove,  in  the  shadows  of  which 
lurked  Major  Nibbs. 

Crack ! 

A  ballgrazed  his  cheek, brinking  the  blood. 

The  major  seemed  bent  on  his  extermina- 
tion. 

At  the  same  instant  shouts  and  hurrying 
footsteps  from  the  direction  of  the  house 
told  that  the  camp  was  alarmed. 

This  knowledge  seemed  to  render  the 
major  bolder  than  he  yet  hud  show  u  him- 
self to  be. 

Springing  out  into  view  he  leveled  his  re- 
volver at  the  army  detective,  and  the  latter 
quickly  drew  a  bead  on  him  with  the  rifle. 

Twice  the  revolver  of  the  treacherous 
major  spoke. 

The  army  detective  felt  a  twinge  of  pain 
in  his  arm. 

"  My  God,  Stiles,  I'm  shot!" 

It  was  Brockett  who  uttered  this  startling 
exclamation. 

The  sharp  bang  of  the  rifle  iu  the  hands  of 
the  army  detective  suug  out  on  the  stillness 
of  the  summer  night. 

The  major  threw  up  his  hands,  and  stag- 
gering forward  a  few  steps,  sunk  to  the 
earth  with  a  groan. 

Colin  Stiles  was  a  crack  shot. 

He  could  have  killed  the  major  had  he  de- 
sired to  do  so. 

But  he  knew  that  at  that  time  an  investi- 
gation of  the  killing  of  the  traitor,  even  iu 
self-defense,  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
thing  for  him,  and  he  had  shot  him  in  the 
thigh,  rendering  him  almost  hors  de  combat. 

It  remained  only  for  him  to  disarm  Nibbs 
to  render  him  entirely  so. 

This  was  speedily  accomplished. 

Grasping  the  revolver  of  the  disabled 
assassin,  the  army  detective  turned  toward 
Brockett  to  find  him  lying  on  the  ground 
bereft  of  sense  and  as  motionless  and  pulse- 
less as  if  dead. 

He  bent  over  him,  and  placing  his  hand  on 
his  breast  ascertained  that  he  yet  lived. 

As  he  arose  he  saw  that  a  dozen  men  were 
approaching  at  a  run. 

He  snatched  the  revolver  from  Brockett's 
hand. 

At  the  same  time  he  noticed  that  the  latter 
had  fallen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  drive  the 
point  of  the  knife  into  the  ground  and  was 
still  holding  its  handle  in  his  left  hand. 

Suddenly  there  came  to  the  mind  of  the 
army  detective  a  startling  thought. 

Found  thus  Brockett  would  oe  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  the  guard. 

Nothing  could  save  him  from  a  speedy  and 
horrible  death  but  death  itself  in  a  more 
gracious  form. 

The  onrushing  soldiers  were  now  not 
twenty  yards  distant. 

There  was  only  an  instant  left  for  action. 

That  instant  the  army  detective  determin- 
ed to  employ  in  the  removal  of  that  damn- 
ing circumstantial  evidence  that  otherwise 
would  consign  Brockett  to  the  hangman. 

He  seized  the  knife,  and  tearing  it  from 
Brockett's  grasp  ran  away  at  his  utmost 
speed. 

"Halt!" 

In  a  score  of  voices  this  command  was 
spoken  behind  him,  but  the  army  detective 
neither  paused  nor  looked  around. 

Crack!  crack!  crack! 

Balls  whistled  past  his  head. 

But  he  run  on,  aDd  on,  uninjured. 

The  soldiers  pursued  him  hotly. 

Soon  the  army  detective  felt  that  he  was 
gaining  on  his  pursuers. 

They  repeatedly  ordered  him  to  stop,  and 
from  time  to  time  fired  at  him,  but  he  was 
not  touched. 

In  all  directions  he  could  see  camp-fires 
glowing. 

He  avoided  them,  keeping  in  the  dark- 
ness when  practicable ;  and,  dodging  about 
among  trees  and  shrubbery,  he  rendered 
himself  a  difficult  target  to  those  in  pur- 
suit. 

He  had  thrust  the  two  revolvers  into  his 
pockets. 

With  the  rifle  in  one  hand  and  the  knife  in 
the  other  he  dashed  into  the  shadows  of  a 
thick  belt  of  timber. 

His  pursuers  divined  that  he  was  there, 
and  soon  surrounded  the  timber  and  began 
a  systematic  advance  toward  the  center. 

When  they  met  at  length  they  were  baf- 
fled and  mystified. 

The  army  detective  had  not  been  found. 

Yet  they  were  sure  they  had  searched 
every  rod  of  ground  within  the  confines  of 
the  wood. 


This  was  not  Colin  Stiles'  first  visit  to  that 
spot. 

He  made  it  a  point  never  to  enter  upon 
any  hazardous  mission  without  providing 
for  himself  iu  the  vicinity  of  his  base  of 
operation*  a  secure  place  of  retreat  and 
coiiceahiii-nt. 

Before  pi  (jsentiug himself  at  Grant's  head- 
quarters, he  had  found  in  this  belt  of  tim- 
ber a  place  that  answered  his  purpose,  and 
had  left  concealed  in  it  his  valise,  some 
weapons  and  other  conveniences. 

That  valise  was  a  veritable  bag  of  mys- 
teries. 

As  will  be  seen,  it  contained  ample  means 
to  baffle  1  hose  who  presumed  to  cope  with 
the  army  detective, 

CHAPTER  XII. 

MURDER  AND  STARVATION. 

The  place  where  Colin  Stiles  was  en- 
sconced was  a  small  cave  under  the  central 
portion  of  the  patch  of  timber. 

No  better  place  could  have  been  found  for 
his  purpose. 

It  was  not  likely  to  be  seen  by  any  passer- 
by, and  from  the  fact  that  no  evidences  of 
recent  visitation  were  to  be  found,  he  in- 
clined to  believe  that  no  one  in  the  Union 
camp  was  aware  of  its  existence. 

He  had  discovered  this  favorable  hiding- 
place  by  the  merest  accident,  after  having 
spent  some  little  time  in  search  of  some 
spot  where  he  could  have  a  secure  retreat  in 
time  of  danger. 

He  had  about  given  up  all  hope  of  finding 
such  a  locality  as  he  sought  in  the  belt  of 
timber,  and  was  thinking  of  looking  else- 
where when  his  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
dense  growth  of  shrubbery. 

He  approached  the  spot,  and  at  once  con- 
cluded it  would  afford  him  a  safe  temporary 
hidiug-pJace  for  his  valise  and  such  other 
effects  as  he  did  not  wish  to  carry  with  him 
into  camp. 

Pulling  the  bushes  one  side,  he  had  dis- 
covered the  opening  in  the  end  of  the  hol- 
low log. 

It  was  large  enough  to  admit  his  body,  and 
pushing  the  valise  in  advance  of  him  he 
crawled  into  the  aperture. 

Suddenly  the  valise  had  seemed  to  him  to 
be  torn  from  his  grasp. 

He  had  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  for  at 
first  he  had  been  somewhat  startled  by  the 
occurrence;  but  upon  investigation  he' 
found  that  the  valise  had  simply  falleri 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  log  into 
some  unknown  place  underneath. 
,  Lighting  a  match,  he  discovered  a  small 
cave,  the  earthen  floor  of  which  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  below  his  face  as  he 
peered  through  the  hole  in  the  log,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  so  placed,  either  acci- 
dentally or  by  design,  that  it  was  directly 
over  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 

Swinging  through  the  opening  by  his 
hands  he  dropped  down  into  the  place,  strik- 
ing safely  on  his  feet. 

He  found  his  valise  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

Opening  it,  he  produced  a  bull's-eye  lan- 
tern, which  he  lighted  without  delay. 

Its  light  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  the 
little  cave  was  about  twelve  feet  long  by  ten 
feet  wide,  and  about  ten  feet  high  in  the 
center. 

"  This  is  justthe  thing !"  he  had  exclaimed 
then;  and  now  that  he  was  again  safe  in  his 
snuggery  from  his  pursuers  he  repeated  the 
words  with  much  emphasis.  "To  disguise 
myself  now  so  that  not  a  man  who  ever  saw 
me  will  know  me  isn't  such  a  difficult  task," 
he  muttered,  as  he  opened  the  valise  and 
proceeded  to  light  the  lamp  in  the  bull's-eye 
lantern. 

He  spread  the  contents  of  the  valise  out 
on  the  clay  floor  of  the  cave. 

A  glance  at  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
false  hair  and  false  beards,  face  powders, 
patches,  baudages,  bloody  rags,  goggles  and 
spectacles,  and  clothing  of  different  kinds 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  the  most  casual  observer  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  thatthearmy  detect- 
ive was  a  master  hand  at  disguising  him- 
self. 

"  Ah  !"  he  whispered,  as  he  handled  these 
articles  over  one  by  one,  "  I  am  safe  enough 
now.  I've  got  plenty  of  points  on  that  gang 
of  cutthroat  traitors,  and  once  disguised  I'll 
ruu  them  down  to  felon's  graves  in  spite  of 
all  they  can  do.  I  never  felt  more  encour- 
aged than  I  do  at  this  minute.  Much  as  I 
have  in  hand  I  cannot  desert  poor  Brockett, 
and  my  first  work  when  I  set  out  will  be  to 
try  and  learn  something  of  his  fate  if  he 
is  dead,  or  his  whereabouts  if  he  is  living." 
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"What  had  really  become  of  Bastian  Brock- 
ets may  be  briefly  told. 

Scarcely  had  the  army  detective  run  away 
from  the  spot  where  Brockett  was  lying, 
sorely  wounded  but  strong  in  vitality,  when 
some  of  the  pursuing  party  came  up  to  him. 
"Here's  a  delegate  from  a  boneyard,"  said 
a  soldier,  with  an  oath,  as  he  bent  over  the 
detective's  emaciated  form.  "Looks  as 
though  he'd  just  got  out  o'  Libby  Prison. 
Wonder  what  he  is,  and  how  he  came  here, 
for  he  dressed  like  a  half  and  half  soldier  and 
civilian,  whatever  that  might  be.  By  gra- 
cious, I've  seen " 

•'Good  heavens!  Where  did  he  come 
from?" 

It  was  the  captain  woo.  with  Major  Nibbs 
and  the  two  lieutenants  and  two  colonels, 
had  visited  the  army  detective  in  his  prison 
room  a  few  hours  before  who  spoke  these 
words. 

Ashe  did  so  he  pointed  half  in  terror  to  the 
face  of  Bastiau  Brockett. 

"I  don't  know,  don't  you,  Captain  Trot- 
wood  ?" 

There  seemed  so  much  of  significance  in 
the  soldier's  tone  that  Trotwood  eyed  him 
;3earcuingly. 

A  moment  before  he  had  been  certain  that 
the  soldier  had  not  recognized  the  prostrate 
man. 

Now  it  would  almost  seem  that  he  had, 
and  was  in  some  manner  connecting  the  cap- 
tain with  him  in  his  mind. 

The  soldier  who  was  about  to  express  the 
opinion  that  he  had  seen  the  face  of  the  in- 
sensible starveling  before  when  the  surprised 
•exclamation  of  Captain  Trotwood  had  inter- 
rupted him,  had  now  fully  recognized  the 
features  of  Bastian  Brockett. 

"It's  that  photograph-taker  as  was  in 
camp  awhile  ago  takiu'  picters,  and  a-singin' 
songs  an'  makin'  himself  useful  between 
times,"  the  soldier  said.  "Don't  you  remem- 
(ber  how  mad  you  was  when  you  caught  him 
a-tryin'  to  take  that  group  picter  o'  you  an' 
Major  Nibbs,  an'  Colonel  Ballinger,  an'  Colo- 
nel Botts,  an'  Lieutenant  Ryan,  an'  Lieuten- 
ant Lloyd,  an'  '-ieneral- " 

What  more  he  would  have  said  was  smoth- 
ered under  the  heavy  hand  of  the  conspira- 
tor captain. 

The  soldier  resisted,  striking  Captain  Trot- 
wood a  telling  blow  on  the  jaw. 

"There  take  that,  you  rascal!"  he  hissed. 
"It's  good  for  you  and  I  dare  you  to  make 
any  fuss  about  it.  I'm  the  messmate  and 
friend  o'  Ben  Brayler,  an'  we  both  of  us 
know  too  much  for  you  to  want  us  for  your 
enemies.  I  tell  yer,  Captain  Trotwood,  we 
don't  have  our  eyes  and  ears  for  nothing  but 
ornaments." 

Captain  Trotwood  again  seized  the  soldier 
and  they  struggled  to  and  fro,  paying  no 
heed  to  the  astonishment  of  the  men  rushing 
past  them  in  pursuit  of  the  army  detective. 
The  conspirator  was  in  painful  fear  that 
the  soldier  would  cry  out  against  him  in  such 
language  as  to  convey  to  others  an  iukling 
of  the  knowledge  be  evidently  had  of  the 
nefarious  schemes  in  which  the  captain  was 
involved. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  he 
repeatedly  clutched  frantically  at  the  sol- 
dier's throat  as  if  to  prevent  his  speaking. 

The  two  were  separated  at  length  by  Colo- 
nel Ballinger  and  Lieutenant  Ryan,  two 
others  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  enraged 
soldier  seeing  that  his  enemies  so  far  out- 
numbered him,  wisely  took  to  his  heels, 
leaving  the  three  traitorous  officers  in  pos- 
session of  the  insensible  detective. 

"  Ballinger !  —  Ballinger !  Quick,  come 
here!" 

The  three  at  once  recognized  the  voice  of 
their  companions  in  crime,  Major  Nibbs. 

They  found  him  where  he  had  fallen  when 
shot  through  the  thigh  by  the  army  detect- 
ive. 

They  began  to  question  him,  but  he  check- 
ed them. 

"It's  no  time  for  talk!"   he  said,    impa- 
tiently.    "Do  you  know  who  that  man  was 
Trotwood  was  fighting  with?" 
"No;  who  was  he?" 

"You've  heard  me  tell  about  Trent  Car- 
ter?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  that  was  Trent  Carter.  He  was 
dangerous  enough  before,  but  now  the  game 

is  up  and  we'll  go  up,  too,  unless " 

"Unless  what?" 

"  Unless  Trent  Carter's  silenced  !" 
There  was  a  world  of  deadly  significance 
in  that  word  "  silenced." 

"  But  when  he's  out  of  the  way,  there's 

Ben  Brayler " 

"No,"    said    Nibbs.      "Ben     Brayler    is 
dead!" 
"Deadl" 


"  Yes." 

"  He's  guarding  the  room  Hasker  is  in." 

"I  tell  you  he  is  dead !  I  stabbed  him  a 
little  while  ago.  He  knew  too  much  and 
didn't  know  enough  to  keep  it  to  himself. 
It  only  remains  now  to  take  care  of  Hasker 
and " 

"And  Colin  Stiles,"  added  Lieutenant 
Ryan. 

"  We'll  make  short  work  of  him  in  the 
morning,"  said  Colonel  Ballinger.  We've 
got  the  court  fixed,  I  reckon." 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind!"  growled 
the  major  as  a  twinge  of  pain  convulsed  his 
frame.    "  He  has  escaped!" 

"Escaped!" 

The  conspirators  swore  fearfully. 

"  Yes,  and  Trent  Carter  will  put  him  on 
our  whole  plot,  now  that  he's  had  such  a 
time  with  Trotwood,"  said  Nibbs.  "  I  wish 
I  was  able  to  travel,  I'd  kill  Carter,  sure!" 

"It  has  got  to  be  done,"  said  Lieutenant 
Ryan,  shudderingly.  "It's  his  life  or  ours, 
and  self-preservation  is  nature's  first  law. 
I  am  going  to  put  a  ball  into  him  !" 

So  saying  he  dashed  off  in  pursuit  of  Trent 
Carter,  whose  form  he  could  dimly  see  in  the 
moonlighted  distance. 

Getting  within  short  range  of  the  receding 
and  wholly  unsuspicious  soldier,  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  no  one  was  near,  the  traitor 
lieutenant  took  careful  aim  at  Carter's  head 
with  his  revolver. 

He  fired,  and  Carter  fell  dead  without  a 
groan. 

The  ball  had  pierced  his  brain. 

Lieutenant  Ryan  shuddered. 

It  had  been  the  desperate  deed  of  a  des- 
perate man. 

When  Bastian  Brockett  came  to,  hours 
later,  his  heart  failed  him  as  he  saw  that  he 
was  in  the  place  from  which  he  had  only  a 
short  time  before  effected  his  escape. 

His  wound  had  been  tied  up  and  proved  to 
be  painful,  but  by  no  means  serious. 

"I  reckon  you  won'i  find  me  sleepin' 
ag'in,"  said  a  repulsive  looking  man  in  a 
voice  that  was  like  the  snarl  of  a  ravenous 
beast.  "When  you  go  out  o'  hyar  again  it'll 
be  when  you're  carried  out,  unless " 

"Unless  what?" 

"  Unless  you  do  what  you're  wanted  to  by 
Colonel " 

"The  villain!  the  traitor!"  interrupted 
Bastian  Brockett.  "  I'll  die  before  I'll  be- 
tray my  cause!" 

"  'Twon't  take  ye  long,  my  friend,"  leered 
the  man,  "fer  pervisions  is  goiu'  to  be  even 
sca'cer  hyar  than  they  hev  been." 

"Then  I'm  to  be  starved  till  I  die!" 

"Till  you  die  or  come  to  farms,"  was  the 
brutal  reply. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN  INEXPLICABLE  MYSTERY. 

The  conspirators  now  congratulated  them- 
selves upon  having  rid  themselves  of  every 
man  who  suspected  their  true  character,  ex- 
cept the  army  detective. 

They  confidently  believed  their  plans 
would  work  to  their  satisfaction  before  Colin 
Stiles  could  fasten  a  suspicion  of  their  crime 
upon  them  unaided  by  Ben  Brayler,  Trent 
Carter  and  Bastian  Brockett. 

They  had  no  idea  that  he  had  recognized 
them  as  the  villains  for  whom  he  was  look- 
ing during  their  brief  visit  to  him  in  the 
garret  of  the  old  house. 

Major  Nibbs  was  not  aware  that  the  army 
detective  had  listened  to  every  word  of  his 
interview  with  Harker. 

They  were  desperate  men. 

No  means  to  the  success  of  their  conspiracy 
were  too  wicked  to  be  despised  nor  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  employed. 

They  knew  they  would  have  a  strong  and 
efficient  friend  and  co-worker  in  Hasker 
could  they  secure  his  release. 

Now  that  there  was  no  guard  at  the  door — 
for  it  had  not  become  generally  known  that 
Ben  Brayler  had  been  stabbed,  and  no  sol- 
dier had  been  sent  to  relieve  him— it  was 
thought  best  by  Trotwood,  Nibbs,  Ballinger 
and  Ryan  that  one  of  the  number  should  go 
up  stairs  and,  taking  the  key  from  Brayler's 
pocket,  enter  the  room  and  take  such  meas- 
ures as  would  insure  the  escape  of  Hasker. 

Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  question  for 
Major  Nibbs  to  go. 

It  was  decided  that  Colonel  Ballinger 
should  undertake  the  mission  while  Trot- 
wood and  Ryan  conveyed  Nibbs  to  some 
place  where  he  could  be  placed  in  the  care 
of  a  surgeon. 

The  two  saw  Nibbs  in  a  way  to  receive 
proper  treatment  and  then  hurried  back  to 
hear  what  progress  Ballinger  had  made. 

They  found  Ballinger  with  a  very  long 


"  He's  got  away  already,"  he  said.  "He'll 
never  come  back  again,  for  he's  dead." 

"Dead?" 

"Dead?" 

Captain  Trotwood  and  Lieutenant  Ryan 
spoke  at  once. 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"  Up  there  where  he  was  shut  in." 

"Sure?" 

"  Let's  go  up." 

"  We'll  have  to  be  careful  and  not  attract 
any  attention." 

"  We  will.    Come  on." 

The  three  entered  the  house  and  proceeded 
up  stairs. 

Ballinger  had  not  locked  the  door  when 
he  came  down. 

They  stepped  over  Brayler's  body  one  by 
one,  and  Ballinger  pushed  the  door  open  and 
preceded  the  others  into  the  room,  taking  up 
a  candle  which  he  had  left  burning  inside 
and  advancing  to  where  Hasker  had  been 
thrown  down  by  the  army  detective. 

As  he  did  so  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  of 
amazement. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Where  is  he?" 

Trotwood  and  Ryan  asked  the  question 
simultaneously. 

"My  heavens,  the  body's  gone!"  exclaimed 
Ballinger. 

"Where  was  it?"  asked  Ryan. 

"  Right  there  on  the  floor." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  was  dead  ?" 

"Yes — his  heart  did  not  beat— he  had  no 
pulse." 

"Was  he  cold?" 

"No." 

"  May  be  he'd  fainted." 

"  No ;  I  poured  a  lot  of  water  on  his  face. 
I  rubbed  his  head,  his  hands,  his  legs ;  but  it 
was  no  good !  See  here  where  the  water  ran 
off  his  face  on  the  floor." 

There  was  a  puddle  of  water  on  the  floor 
in  proof  of  what  Ballinger  had  asserted. 

"But  how  was  the  body  removed?  It 
must  have  been  carried  out  while  we  were 
coming  up,  just  a  minute  ago,  and  through 
the  window,  at  that!    Ah  !  See  there!" 

Trotwood  directed  the  attention  of  Ballin- 
ger and  Ryan  to  the  rope  of  blankets  which 
dangled  out  of  the  window. 

"  Did  you  see  that  before?"  he  asked. 

Ballinger  had  not  seen  it. 

The  candle  had  stood  at  some  distance 
from  where  he  had  discovered  the  form  of 
the  Confederate  spy. 

The  room  had  not  been  light,  and  Bal- 
linger had  been  too  deeply  engrossed  in  his 
efforts  to  restore  Hasker  to  consciousness  to 
take  note  of  any  irregularity. 

Besides,  the  blankets  and  the  dingy  wall 
were  so  nearly  of  a  shade  that  the  former 
was  not  likely  to  be  readily  noticed. 

"Someone  must  have  lowered  the  body 
out  of  the  window  with  that  rope  of  blan- 
kets," suggested  Ryan. 

"Yes,"  assented  Ballinger.  "That's 
plain  enough.  But  who  did  it,  and  what 
for?" 

These  were  questions  which  not  one  of  the 
three  could  answer. 

"  Whoever  did  it  can't  be  far  away,  said 
Trotwood,  "and  he  won't  be  likely  to  travel 
very  fast  and  lug  that  body.  Let's  go  down 
and  hunt  him  up." 

"  It's  my  impression  that  more  than  one 
w^s  engaged  in  the  affair,"  said  Ballinger. 
"  I  don't  believe  one  man  could  have  done  it 
alone." 

They  ran  down  stairs  and  around  to  the 
end  of  the  house,  looking  eagerly  in  all  di- 

They  saw  no  one  and  no  sound  fell  upon 
their  ears  that  afforded  them  any  clew  to 
the  mystery  they  were  seeking  to  solve. 

They  separated  and  went  in  different  di- 
rections, straining  their  eyes  and  ears  to  no 
avail. 

"I  don't  believe  that  body  was  let  down 
by  those  blankets,"  said  Ryan,  when  they 
met  again  under  the  window  through  which 
the  army  detective  had  escaped  and  they  be- 
lieved the  body  of  Hasker  had  been  spirited 
away,  by  whom  and  for  what  purpose  not 
one  of  them  could  guess,  though  they  were 
all  at  their  wits'  ends  trying. 

"Why?"  asked  Ballinger,  who  was  per- 
haps the  least  observant  and  thoughtful  of 
the  trio. 

"It's  too  short." 

"That's  so,"  said  Trotwood;  "the  end  of 
it  swings  a  clear  ten  feet  from  the  ground." 

"  May  be  there  was  another  blanket  and  it 
was  taken  along  to  wrap  the  body  in,"  sug- 
gested Ballinger. 

"There  were  only  four  blankets  in  the 
room,"  said  Ryan. 
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"Sure?" 

"Yes;  I  was  present  when  the  quarter- 
master gave  them  out  to  Brayler  for  use  in 
this  room.  He  gave  him  four,  and  here 
are  three  and  there's  another  lying  up  there 
on  the  floor." 

"  May  be  the  man  or  men  that  brought 
the  body  down  had,  another,"  said  Ballin- 
ger,  doubtfully. 

"But  where  were  those  men  while  you 
were  in  the  room?"  asked  Trotwood. 
"Not  in  there,  or  you'd  have  seen  them. 
Not  in  the  stairway,  or  you'd  have  seen 
them  there.  Not  around  the  house,  out- 
side, for  we've  been  where  we  could  have 
seen  them  had  they  gone  inside  any  time 
after  you  came  out  and  before  we  all  went 
in." 

It  was  a  mystery. 

Vainly  they  turned  it  over  in  their  minds, 
looking  at  it  closely  on  all  sides. 

Unavailingly  they  cudgeled  their  brains 
for  its  solution. 

It  was  a  mystery  still. 

By  this  time  it  had  become  known 
throughout  the  camp  that  of  the  two  men, 
both  of  whom  claimed  to  be  Colin  Stiles,  the 
last  who  came  had  escaped. 

When  he  heard  the  story  of  his  chase  by 
hundreds  of  men  and  of  his  mysterious  dis- 
appearance right  in  the  very  midst,  General 
Grant  was  greatly  surprised. 

He  had  more  than  half  believed  the  young 
man  to  be  the  genuine  Colin  Stiles. 

If  he  were  Colin  Stiles,  he  could  easily 
prove  it  in  two  or  three  days. 

Grant  could  see  no  motive  for  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  young  man's  rash  action. 

He  was  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  dead- 
ly cabal  within  his  lines,  and  consequently 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  plot  of 
the  conspirators  against  the  detective's  life 
and  honor. 

Nor  did  the  general  know  of  that  other 
powerful  reason  connected  with  the  success 
of  the  Union  arms  which  had  impelled  the 
army  detective  to  the  step  he  had  taken. 

When  he  heard  the  story  of  Ballinger  and 
his  companions  concerning  the  death  of  the 
other  claimant  to  the  name  of  Colin  Stiles, 
and  the  subsequent  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  his  body,  he  was  more  greatly  mysti- 
fied than  before. 

He  ordered  a  thorough  search  to  be  made 
throughout  the  camp  and  the  surrounding 
country  for  the  fugitives. 

Hundreds  of  men  were  engaged  in  the 
quest. 

They  searched  all  through  the  night  thor- 
oughly and  systematically. 

At  daylight  they  had  found  not  the  slight- 
est clew. 

There  was  no  one  who  would  have  been  so 
glad  as  the  conspirators  to  be  assured  of  the 
recapture  of  the  army  detective. 

They  joined  in  the  search  with  great  zest. 

With  Colin  Stiles  at  large,  at  least  one 
officer  high  in  command  was  literally  trem- 
bling in  his  boots ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ARMY  DETECTIVE'S  BOLD  SCHEME. 

All  through  the  night  Bastian  Brockett  sat 
with  bowed  head,  pondering  on  what  he  now 
regarded  as  his  certain  fate. 

And  what  a  fate  for  a  man  to  calmly  con- 
template! 

Death  by  starvation ! 

A  thousand  deaths  in  one ! 

He  was  determined  not  to  yield. 

To  betray  his  secret  to  buy  his  life  was  the 
last  thing  he  thought  of  doing. 

Before  starvation  had  been  resorted  to  as  a 
means  to  break  his  obdurate  spirit,  he  had 
been  offered  honors  such  as  he  had  never 
aspired  to  win,  and  the  glitter  of  gold  in  such 
quantities  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of  pos- 
sessing had  been  interposed  between  him 
and  his  duty  to  lure  him  from  the  path  of 
honor. 

But  to  no  avail. 

He  was  of  sterner  stuff  than  most  men. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  labors,  before  his 
true  character  had  been  discovered  by  the 
conspirators,  he  had  come  into  possession  of 
certain  facts. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  would  long 
since  have  enabled  the  traitors  in  Grant's 
camp  to  betray  the  Union  army  before 
Vicksburg. 

At  least  it  would  have  insured  its  rout  and 
almost  utter  demoralization,  thus  sweeping 
a  clear  path  along  which  the  Confederates 
might  advance  into  Northern  territory ! 

It  was  a  knowledge  of  some  almost  unsus- 
pected weakness,  some  unthought  of  over- 
sight, some  carelessness  or  neglect  on  the 
part  of  somebody,  that  he  had  been  heard, 
by  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  conspirators,  to 
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allude  to  in  a  conversation  with  General 
Grant,  and  of  which  the  Union  commander 
had  said  to  him  that,  at  that  stage  in  the 
seige,  he  was  positively  unable  to  remedy  it, 
though  if  it  should  become  known  to  the 
Confederates  they  could  by  its  means  un- 
doubtedly work  terrible  disaster  to  the 
Northern  cause. 

Of  the  precise  nature  of  this  secret  the  spy 
had  learned  nothing;  and,  in  the  hope  of 
becoming  possessed  of  it,  the  conspirators 
had  at  first  guardedly,  then  boldly  ap- 
proached Brocket  upon  the  subject. 

Promises  and  threats  had  both  failed. 

They  had  now  given  him  such  an  inkling 
of  their  plot  that  they  did  not  consider  it 
safe  for  them  to  have  him  longer  at  large. 

A  council  of  the  leading  conspirators  was 
held  to  decide  as  to  what  disposition  should 
be  made  of  him. 

They  confined  him  in  the  cellar  of  a  lonely 
and  dilapidated  house  within  the  Union 
lines,  under  guard  of  the  fiendish  being  who 
has  already  been  introduced  in  these  pages, 
and  who  was  known  as  Demon  Dan,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  diabolical  instincts  and  the 
glee  with  which  he  perpetrated  acts  of  the 
most  revolting  cruelty. 

They  had  some  hope  of  eventually  starving 
his  secret  from  him. 

Otherwise  they  would  have  murdered  him 
outright. 

To  some  of  the  least  trusted  members  of 
the  cabal  the  persons  who  were  responsible 
for  this  procedure  gave  it  out  that  Bastian 
Brockett  had  been  shot  and  his  body  thrown 
into  a  ravine. 

Hence  it  was  that  Major  Nibbs  at  first  re- 
garded the  detective  as  one  who  had  been 
dead  and  had  returned  to  life. 

Failing  to  starve  his  secret  from  him  they 
intended  to  kill  him. 

Succeeding  in  starving  his  secret  from  him, 
they  fully  meant  to  assassinate  him  as  soon 
as  he  should  place  them  in  possession  of  it. 

Unless  there  was  something  to  be  gained 
from  his  existence  he  was  regarded  as  by 
far  too  dangerous  to  the  conspirators  to  live. 

Yet  every  day  the  false  hope  of  life  had 
been  held  out  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  un- 
faithfulness, while  the  horrors  of  a  lingering 
death  by  starvation,  which  was  to  be  his  if 
he  remained  unyielding,  were  vividly  pict- 
ured to  him. 

His  brief  period  of  freedom  had  availed 
only  to  render  his  confinement  in  this  damp 
and  noisome  cellar  more  unendurable  than 
it  had  been  before. 

It  had  been  as  one  glimpse  of  light  to  a 
man  who  had  been  long  blind,  and  was  to  be 
blind  to  the  end— as  one  fleeting  view  of 
Paradise  to  a  lost  soul  sinking  down  into  the 
horrors  of  endless  torment. 

Just  before  daylight,  Demon  Dan  left  him 
alone,  closing  the  cellar  door  after  him  and 
going  up  the  stairs  into  one  of  the  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  house. 

He  was  busying  himself  about  some  duties 
there,  when  a  pair  of  strong  hands  clutched 
his  throat  with  a  vise-like  gripe  and  he  was 
hurled  half  senseless  to  the  floor. 

He  looked  up  wildly  to  see  a  black  man 
bending  over  him,  pinioning  his  arms  to  the 
floor. 

"If  you  stir  or  yell  I'll  kill  you!"  said  a 
stern  voice,  so  evidently  not  that  of  a  negro 
that  Demon  Dan  stared  at  his  assailant  in 
amazement. 

There  was  something  in  the  gleam  of  the 
eyes  that  were  looking  into  his  that  told  the 
human  fiend  not  to  trifle  with  the  man  who 
had  him  at  such  a  terrible  disadvantage. 

In  a  moment  his  hands,  elbows  and  ankles 
had  been  tied  securely,  and  a  gag  had  been 
forced  between  his  jaws. 

He  was  now  powerless. 

His  assailant  began  searching  his  pockets 
and  against  his  mute  protest  possessed  him- 
self of  the  key  to  the  cellar. 

The  stranger  then  went  below,  leaving 
Demon  Dan  to  his  own  thoughts. 

Soon  the  sound  of  voices  from  the  cellar 
reached  the  wretch's  ears  and  then  he  heard 
heavy  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

A  minute  later  the  man  who  had  overpow- 
ered and  bound  and  gagged  him  appeared  in 
the  room  supporting  Bastian  Brockett,  as  he 
walked  slowly  and  feebly  toward  the  outside 
door. 

Without  apparently  heeding  Demon  Dan, 
the  two  passed  out,  leaving  him  alone  in  the 
house,  powerless  to  either  move  or  speak. 

In  half  an  hour  Bastian  Brockett  was  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  army  detective's  under- 
ground snuggery  eating  gluttonously  the 
small  amount  of  food  the  latter  thought  it 
wise  to  give  him  then,  and  to  which  he  had 
added  a  few  drops  of  stimulating  liquor  and 
a  cup  of  fresh  water. 

The  army  deteotive  washed  from  his  face 


the  stain  which  had  given  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  negro,  and  then  hastily  donning  a 
half-worn  infantry  uniform  so  disguised  his 
features  as  to  appear  much  older  and  strik- 
ingly different  than  he  really  was,  and  bid- 
ding Bastian  Brockett  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
took  his  departure. 

Soon  he  was  in  the  timber,  rifle  in  hand, 
moving  hitherand  thither  among  those  who 
were  searching  for  some  clew  to  his  hiding- 
place. 

He  dodged  about  until  he  found  himself 
in  close  proximity  to  Captain  Trotwood  and 
Lieutenant  Lloyd,  who  were  conversing  in 
low  tones. 

The  army  detective  was  behind  them  and 
they  were  not  aware  that  any  one  was  with- 
in earshot. 

"  But  for  the  inopportune  arrival  of  Colin 
Stiles,"  Trotwood  was  saying,  "  the  game 
could  have  been  played  out  by  the  third  of 
the  month,  even  without  the  knowledge  we 
have  been  trying  to  force  from  Bastian 
Brockett." 

"  Do  you  believe  it  ?"  asked  Lloyd. 

"  Yes  ;  the  pipes  were  all  laid." 

"I  had  not  heard  of  it," returned  Lloyd,  in 
a  tone  of  some  displeasure. 

"  You  would  have  been  informed  of  it  in 
time." 

"  In  time  for  what  ?" 

"  To  do  your  part  and  reap  the  reward  of 
your  labors  in  this  cause." 

"  Ah  !"  was  Lloyd's  nervous  rejoinder.  "  I 
wonder  what  my  reward  will  be— the  halter, 
perhaps.  I'm  getting  sick  of  this  thing.  I 
tell  you,  Trotwood,  the  suspense  is  awful.  I 
would  have  got  out  of  it  long  ago  if  I  could 
have  done  so." 

"But  you  couldn't,  could  you?"  said  Trot- 
wood, sneeringly.  "  Of  course  you  couldn't, 
for  we  all  of  us  make  our  points  or  hang  to- 
gether. When  we  went  in,  it  was  to  go  clear 
through,  and  every  man  has  got  to  face  the 
music,  from  the  smallest  toad  in  our  puddle 
up  to  the  biggest  of  all  the  toads  in  our  pud- 
dle  " 

"Hush !"  exclaimed  Lloyd. 

"  Why  ?    What  was  I  saying  ?" 

"  You  came  near  saying  something  you've 
sworn  not  to  speak  even  in  a  whisper." 

"  What  was  it  ?"  asked  Trotwood,  abstract- 
edly. 

"  The  name  of  the  leader  of  our  cabal." 

How  much  would  not  the  army  detective 
have  given  if  Trotwood  had  spoken  that 
name! 

It  would  have  afforded  him  the  most  im- 
portant clew  of  all,  and  been  not  simply  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  crime  he  was  following, 
but  more— a  central  ring  from  which  all  the 
links  radiated,  and  which,  if  it  were  struck, 
would  communicate  a  shock  to  the  remotest 
link  of  all! 

Hard  as  he  knew  it  would  be  to  induce  any 
one  of  the  conspirators  to  speak  that  name, 
the  army  detective  was  resolved  that  one  of 
them  should  certainly  divulge  it  before  the 
lapse  of  a  very  prolonged  period. 

It  was  a  bold  plan  he  had  concocted  in  his 
fertile  brain. 

Not  one  of  the  conspirators  whom  he  had 
seen  could  be  approached  on  this  subject 
with  any  degree  of  safety. 

But  there  was  one  greater  than  them  all 
with  whom  they  were  in  league  to  overthrow 
the  Union  cause  and  from  whom  he  would 
obtain  the  name  he  sought. 

That  man  was  General  Pemberton! 


CHAPTER   XV. 

IMPORTANT  DISCOVERIES. 

Captain  Trotwood  and  Lieutenant  Lloyd 
sat  down  on  a  log  with  their  backs  turned 
toward  the  army  detective  and  oontinued 
their  conversation. 

Colin  Stiles  crept  up  in  the  rear  and  con- 
cealed himself  within  easy  earshot. 

"  I  don't  know  why  his  name  is  any  more 
sacred  than  ours!"  remarked  Lloyd,  gloom- 
ily. "  I  suppose  it  would  disgrace  my  family 
as  much  if  we  should  get  our  necks  broken 
as  it  womct  his." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Lloyd,"  said  Trotwood. 
"  Don't  you  suppose  it  would  make  a  bigger 
sensation  if  it  should  leak  out  that " 

He  hesitated. 

The  army  detective  listened  intently. 

"Well,"  continued  Trotwood,  "if  it  should 
be  made  known  that  any  leading  officer  had 
plotted  treason  against  the  Union,  don't  you 
think  it  would  make  a  bigger  stir  than  "the 
mere  announcement  that  one  Captain  John 
Trotwood  and  one  Lieutenant  Bill  Lloyd  had 
been  hanged  for  the  same  offense?" 

"  Probably,"  auswered  Lloyd.  "  Trotwood, 
have  you  any  idea  how  many  men  in  all  are 
in  this  conspiraoy?" 
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Again  the  army  detective  was  all  atten- 
tion. 

"Not  above  a  dozen,  I  should  say,"  an- 
swered Trotwood.  "You  know  most  of 
them.  At  the  meeting  to-morrow  night 
you'll  see  about  every  man  interested  in  the 
plot." 

"Not  our  leader!" 

"Hardly;   but  he  may  be  there." 
-    "Then  he  is  getting    bolder-    than    he   has 
been  if  he  does." 

"  There  is  a  reason  why  he  should  be." 

j   "Aud  that  is " 

j    "  Because  the  time  has  come  to  act." 

"So  I  have  understood." 

"  How  much  do  you  understand?" 

"  That  the  blow  is  to  be  struck  soon." 

"How  soon?" 

"Withiu  a  few  days,  aud  that  we  are  to 
be  looking  for  the  word  from  now  on." 

"  Would  you  like  to  know  just  where  the 
blow  will  be  struck  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Trotwood. 

The  army  detective  was  now  breathless. 

A  secret  of  the  utmost  importance  was 
about  to  become  his. 

"Well,  tell  me,  if  you're  going  to,"  said 
Lloyd,  impatiently. 

The  army  detective  was  still  more  im- 
patient. 

It  seemed  an  age  to  him  before  Trotwood 
said  : 

"  On  the  night  of  July  fourth." 

Colin  Stiles  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 

His  eagerness  had  been  satiated. 

But  he  thought  what  Lloyd  said  : 

"That's  very  close  by." 

And  indeed 'it  was. 

Only  a  short  period  intervened. 

In  that  brief  time  much  important  work 
must  be  done. 

The  army  detective  knew  that  he  would 
have  to  play  more  than  one  part,  and  play  it 
well  at  tire  risk  of  his  life. 

Cowering  lower,  aud  listening  more  keen- 
ly, he  waited  for  what  was  to  follow,  resolv- 
ing that  when  the  conspirators  should  meet 
on  the  night  of  the  following  day  to  discuss 
their  plans  he  would  be  one  of  their  number, 
or  at  least  pass  as  one  of  them  with  the  most 
wary  there. 

"How  did  you  learn  these  things?"  asked 
Lloyd.  "Strange  I  was  not  informed  of 
them  as  well  as  you." 

"You're  not  so  deep  in  this  matter  as  I 
am,"  said  Trotwood. 

"  And  why  not  ?  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
be  bound  by  any  arrangements  in  the  mak- 
ing of  which  I  am  permitted  »o  take  no 
part." 

"You  are  a  young  man." 

"  But  I  trust  a  discreet  one." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  that;  but  a  few  people 
can  keep  a  secret  better  than  a  good  many." 

"  Not  if  all  have  an  equal  interest  in  keep- 
ing it." 

"  Yes,  even  then.  If  I  had  doubted  your 
discretion  I  would  not  have  told  you  what  I 
have.  I  got  my  information  from  Colonel 
Ballinger,  who  is  a  member  of  our  executive 
committee.  Bates  aud  Nibbs  already  know 
what  I  have  told  you,  and  we  thought  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  giving  you  and  Ryan  a 
pointer  on  it." 

But,  as  he  was  to  learn,  they  were  mis- 
taken in  this. 

Ryan  and  Lloyd  were  safe  depositors  of 
the  secret. 

But  it  had  been  divulged  to  the  latter  in 
the  presence  of  the  army  detective. 

Lloyd  was  not  yet  satisfied  that  he  and 
Ryan,  and  perhaps  other  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  cabal  had  been  treated  with 
due  consideration  by  those  deepest  in  the 
plot,  and  he  continued  to  grumble  and  Trot- 
wood to  swear  at  and  attempt  to  reassure 
him  by  turns,  until  the  subject  was  gradu- 
ally changed,  and  they  fell  to  discussing 
again  the  death  of  Hasker  and  the  mysteri- 
tous  disappearance  of  his  body. 

This  was  the  first  intimation  the  army  de- 
tective had  had  of  Hasker's  death. 

He  knew  he  had  stunned  him  before  he 
made  his  escape  from  the  house,  but  he  was 
certain  he  had  not  struck  him  in  such  a 
manner  to  produce  death. 

The  two  traitors  talked  the  affair  over 
pretty  freely,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
had  "caught  on  to  "as  much  as  either  of 
them  knew  about  it. 

He  had  a  theory  of  his  own  concerning 
this  mystery  which  did  not  exactly  coincide 
with  theirs. 

Seeing  that  they  were  about  to  leave  the 
place  he  concealed  himself  effectually. 

When  Ihey  had  gone,  all  unsuspicious  that 
they  had  literally  given  away  some  of  their 
most  important  secrets  to  their  most  dread- 
ed foe,  the  army   detective  crawled  out  of 


the  bushes,  and  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on 
his  disguised  face,  walked  away  shaking  his 
fist  at  them  and  muttering  : 

"Fools!  You  have  tied  the  knots  under 
your  own  ears!" 

He  rejoined  the  searchers  aud  appeared  to 
be  aiding  them  in  their  quest. 

From  time  1o  time  he  talked  with  different 
soldiers,  drawinji  all  out  on  every  question 
of  interest  to  him  as  fully  as  he  could,  and 
thus  becoming  cognizant  of  many  facts 
which  he  felt  sure  Would  be  of  service  to 
him  as  long  a*  he  should  be  in  the  Union 
camp. 

From  one  he  picked  up  one  bit  of  informa- 
tion, from  the  next  another,  and  by  the 
time  it  was  daylight  he  was  pretty  fairly 
posted  concerning  the  numbers  and  locality 
of  the  Union  forces  and  the  various  roads 
leading  through  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Much  information  of  importance  concern- 
ing Vieksburg  and  the  approaches  thereto 
he  gained  also,  and  he  was  now  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  lay  of  the  land  as  he 
could  possibly  be  without  making  a  per- 
sonal reconnoisance. 

He  was  confident  that  his  disguise  was  so 
thorough  that  none  who  had  ever  seen  him 
would  recognize  him. 

When  the  searchers  returned  to  the  camp 
after  daylight  tired  out  and  disgusted  be- 
cause their  hours  of  toilsome  search  had 
been  of  no  avail,  the  army  detective  accom- 
panied them,  and,  rifle  in  hand,  loitered 
about  here  and  there  picking  up  such  bits 
of  intelligence  as  he  could  hear  without  ap- 
pearing inquisitive. 

Not  far  from  where  he  was  standing  an 
hour  after  daybreak  a  man  was  sitting  on  an 
empty  barrel  and  eying  him  with  some  show 
of  curiosity. 

The  army  detective  gave  him  a  glance  of 
no  apparent  interest,  and  saw  that  he  was 
in  the  garb  of  an  infantryman  and  was 
seemingly  about  forty  years  old,  with  heavy 
black  whiskers  and  overhanging  eyebrows. 

His  notice  would  not  have  been  attracted 
to  the  man  at  all  had  not  the  latter  evinced 
such  a  curiosity  in  him  as  he  had  not  failed 
to  detect,  and  which  did  not  seem  to  abate 
as  he  gave  him  a  second  look  of  cold  indif- 
ference. 

What  was  there  about  this  soldier  that  he 
should  so  strongly  enchain  the  interest  of 
the  army  detective  ? 

Colin  Stiles  could  not  answer  that  question 
then,  but  a  lesson  taught  him  by  his  past 
remarkable  experiences  became  painfully 
vivid  in  his  mind. 

"  If  you  tind  yourself  watching  a  man,  or 
see  a  man  unduly  interested  in  you  without 
any  apparent  cause  for  such  interest,  do  not 
lose  sight  of  him ;  for  if  you  keep  him  under 
espionage  you  will  invariably  discover  that 
there  was  the  most  natural  reason  in  the 
world  why  one  or  both  of  you  should  be 
watching  the  other,  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  is  a  man  you  want." 

The  army  detective  had  come  to  regard 
this  proposition  as  a  truism,  and  he  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  neglecting  any 
other  duty  as  that  of  shadowing  the  black- 
bearded  private  until  he  should  gain  some 
definite  knowledge  as  to  his  identity  and  as- 
sociations 

With  this  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
the  army  detective  walked  slowly  away. 

His  intention  was  to  lead  the  stranger  to 
suppose  that  he  had  no  interest  in  him  what- 
ever, and  taking  him  off  his  guard  to  come 
upon  him  again  when  he  should  not  suspect 
his  presence. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance 
when  he  made  a  discovery  that  startled  him. 

The  man  was  shadowing  him  ! 

No,  impossible! 

He  would  see. 

He  changed  his  course  and  increased  h,is 
speed. 

The  bewhiskered  soldier  did  the  same. 

From  time  to  time  as  he  proceed- 
ed the  army  detective  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  only  to  see  the  stranger  following 
him  at  a  safe  distance. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  AEMT  DETECTIVE  IN  DISGUISE. 

It  was  past  noon  before  the  army  detect- 
ive was  ready  to  return  to  his  hiding- 
place. 

Since  the  morning,  he  had  been  constant- 
ly under  the  espionage  of  the  mysterious  sol- 
dier with  the  bushy  brows  and  flowing 
beard  of  black. 

He  did  not  dare  approach  his  subterranean 
retreat  with  this  man  on  his  track. 

His  shadower  did  not  come  near  him,  and 


seemed  to  wish  to  keep  from  him  the  fact 
that  he  was  being  followed. 

So  unobtrusive  was  he,  and  apparently  so 
preoccupied  when  Colin  Stiles  glanced  at  him 
from  time  to  time  that  no  man  less  alert 
than  the  army  detective  would  have  been 
likely  to  suspect  himself  under  his  surveil- 
lance. 

Though  he  took  great  pains  to  conceal  the 
fact,  the  young  man  naturally  began  to  feel 
very  ill  at  ease. 

The  matter  was  one  of  mystery  to  him. 

It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  before  he  had 
entertained  any  theory  concerning  it. 

At  twelve  he  had  been  certain  it  was  the 
correct  one,  and  now,  at  half-past  twelve, 
he  began  to  feel  anxious  to  shake  the  man 
off. 

How  was  he  to  outwit  him? 

Perhaps  he  could  not  do  this,  but  he  would 
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wandered  fo  the  outskirts  of  the 
camp. 

As  he  reached  the  edjre  of  a  small  wood 
he  glanced  over  his  shoulder-  and  saw  the 
stranger-  approaching  in  the-  distance. 

He  passed  out  of  view  in  the  timber,  then 
ran,  for  perhaps  twenty  rods,  at  his  utmost 
speed. 

Entering  a  dense  copse,  he  quickly 
changed  his  facial  disguise,  transforming 
himself  into  the  exact  semblance  of  a  slim 
and  homely  Dutch  soldier. 

He  tied  a  big  bandage  around  his  jaws, 
spotting  here  and  there  with  a  blood-like 
liquid  he  carried  in  a  small  phial. 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  hid  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tear  his  pants,  vest  and  shirt  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  idea  that  he 
had  lately  seen  very  hard  times. 

He  waded  waste  deep  in  a  narrow  stream 
and  then  rolled  in  a  bed  of  sand  near  by,  al- 
most entirely  covering  the  lower  portion  of 
his  person  with  the  sand  that  adhered  to  his 
dripping  clothes. 

He  thrust  his  rifle  uuder  a  ledge  of  rock, 
and,  taking  up  a  portion  of  the  broken  off 
branch  of  a  dead  tree  and  using  it  as  a 
staff  again,  sought  the  road  leading  through 
the  wood. 

Placing  his  ear  to  the  ground,  he  heard 
footfalls  beyond  where  he  was  and  rightly 
concluded  that  his  shadower  had  passed 
him. 

That  he  would  soon  return  when  he  had 
discovered  that  the  object  of  his  strange  in- 
terest had  not  emerged  from  the  wood  on 
the  border  opposite  to  that  at  which  he 
had  entered,  the  army  detective  was  cer- 
tain. 

He  sat  down  on  a  flat  stone  in  such  an  at- 
titude as  would  give  a  beholder  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  overcome  with  fatigue, 
and,  assuming  a  dejected  look,  waited,  busy* 
ing  himself  with  fumbling  at  the  cloth 
round  his  face. 

Presently  footfalls  from  the  direction 
from  which  he  was  expecting  to  hear  them 
reached  his  ear. 

His  shadow  appeared. 

As  he  drew  near,  Colin  Stiles  looked  up  at 
him  listlessly. 

"Did  you  meet  a  soldier  in  the  woods 
here?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"I  guess  so." 

"  Den't  you  know." 

The  pseudo  Dutchman  arose. 

"Ton'dllooklikel  hat  met  a  sojer  or  a 
tornado  or  somedingselse?" 

The  man  laughed  at  the  speaker's  dilapi- 
dated and  woe-begone  appearance. 

"  I  should  say  so." 

"So  should  I,  py  Joseph  !" 

The  army  detective  sat  down  again. 

He  had  had  a  good  look  at  the  man  who 
was  following  him,  and  was  now  satisfied 
that  his  theory  was  correct. 

He  had  accomplished  a  much  desired  ob- 
ject. 

He  had  succeeded  in  inspecting  his  shad- 
ower without  the  latter's  being  aware  of  his 
identity. 

"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  impatiently, 
"  what  has  happened  to  you  ?    Who  did  you 

The  army  detective  described  a  man  whose 
appearance  must  have  been  similar  to  his 
own  prior  to  changing  his  disguise. 

"  He  hat  a  fight  mit  me,"  he  added. 

"  Did  he  attack  you?" 

"  No ;  I  attacked  him." 

"Why?" 

"  I  thought  he  was  dot  spy  wot  got  ouit 
mit  de  shimbley  last  night." 

The  man  started. 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  he?"  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  Not  a  dowit  mit  it.  He  vas  de  most  des- 
p'rit  willain  I  ever  see.  Shust  so  soon  as  I 
touched    him    he   begin    to  rewolve  like  a 
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windmill,  undt  efry  dime  he  goome  eroundt 
he  swatted  me  wid  der  hull  messheen !" 

"  Where  did  he  go  ?" 

"I  didn't  vash  looken.  I  vash  in  der 
grick." 

•'  Did  he  throw  you  in  ?" 

"Yah." 

•'  Don't  you  know  which  way  he  went  ?" 

"Nixey;  my  eyes  vash  dakin'  a  rest  ven 
he  skipped  ouit  mil  himself." 

The  face  of  the  stranger  took  on  a  look  of 
impatience. 

The  army  detective  saw  that  he  had  baf- 
fled him. 

"  Say  !"  he  said,  again  standing  up. 

"  Well?" 

"  Who  hash  the  honor  mit  me  to  he  dalk- 
in'  ?" 

"  I'm  a  soldier  looking  for  that  spy." 

"Ton'tgotfor  to  feel  pad,  mine  friendt. 
It  may  be  so  dat  there  ish  some  odder  spy 
eroundt  somevers." 

As  the  army  detective  said  these  words 
with  an  air  of  the  utmost  innocence,  his 
sharp  eyes  were  looking  keenly  into  the  face 
of  the  stranger. 

Colin  Stiles  noticed  that  the  man  reddened, 
then  looked  at  him  half  questioningly,  half 
apprehensively. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  you  can't  give  me  any 
information  I  may  as  well  go  back  to  camp, 
for  I've  lost  all  trace  of  that  fellow." 

The  eyes  of  the  pretended  Dutchman 
twinkled. 

"  I  vash  mineself  shust  goin'  py  de  gamp," 
he  remarked.    "  I  vill  go  mit  you  erlong." 

"  All  right,  Dutchy.    Come  on." 

The  stranger  led  the  way  back  toward  the 
camp,  the  army  detective  keeping  up  his 
Dutch  talk  as  he  shambled  clumsily  along 
behind  him,  and  receiving  only  an  occa- 
sional gruff  reply,  for  the  man  seemed  to 
grow  momentarily  more  glum  and  taciturn. 

When  they  were  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
camp  the  bogus  German  lagged  behind  his 
companion,  and  finally  forsook  him  alto- 
gether. 

Looking  back  the  stranger  saw  him  in  con- 
versation with  some  soldiers. 

"That  fellow's  a  fool!"  he  muttered. 
"  There's  nothing  in  the  line  of  humanity  as 
thick-headed  as  a  Dutchman !" 

He  went  on  through  the  camp  in  a  seem- 
ingly aimless  way,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
on  every  side,  and  peering  searohingly  into 
the  face  of  every  man  he  met. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  his 
shoulder. 

He  turned  to  3ee  two  or  three  soldiers  just 
behind  him,  and  an  officer  confronting  him 
with  a  leveled  revolver. 

"You  will  have  to  submit  to  an  arrest," 
the  latter  said,  calmly. 

"  On  what  charge?" 

"  That  of  being  a  Confederate  spy." 

The  man  grew  pale,  then  he  forced  a 
laugh. 

"  Who  accuses  me?"  he  asked. 

';  A  Dutchman,  who  says  he  met  you  in  the 
woods,  and  believes  you  to  be  Hasker,  the 
rebel  secret  service  agent." 

"  I  thought  it  was  reported  that  Hasker 
was  dead,"  said  the  man,  as  if  to  gain  time, 
and  glanoing  nervously  at  the  officer's  re- 
volver. 

"  If  you  are  Hasker,"  answered  the  officer, 
coolly,  "you  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that 
you  are  alive ;  if  you  are  not  Hasker  it  can't 
make  much  difference  to  you  whether  Has- 
ker is  dead  or  alive.    Come  on." 

"You  have  made  a  mistake." 

"  I  don't  make  any  mistake  in  taking  you 
In  custody.  The  Dutchman  says  you  are  a 
spy  in  disguise.  I  want  to  know  whether 
that  hair  and  beard  of  yours  are  genuine  or 
false?" 

The  prisoner  drew  back  a  step  and  seemed 
to  notice  with  some  dismay  that  the  revolver 
still  covered  him. 

"  Do  you  know  that  Dutchman  ?" 

"No." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  who  he  is  ?" 

"As  you  please." 

"  He  is  the  man  who  came  into  camp  last 
and  claimed  to  be  Colin  Stiles." 

"That  ain't  probable." 

"  You'll  find  it's  true.  That  man  is  Hasker 
himself." 

A  crowd  had  collected,  for  the  arrest  was 
calculated  to  attract  many  of  the  idle  sol- 
diers loitering  about. 

The  officer  sent  two  or  three  men  off  to  find 
the  Teuton  and  take  him  into  custody,  and 
couduct  him  to  the  place  whither  he  was  to 
take  his  prisoner. 

"He  wasn't  such  a  fool  of  a  Dutchman, 
after  all,"  thought  the  prisoner,  as  he  was 
led  away :  "  but  he's  likely  to  have  to  take  a 
dose  of  his  own  medicine,  for  he  can't  escape 
—he  hasn't  the  time.  They'll  be  sure  to  over- 


haul him.    It's  a  mighty  smart  man  that 
traps  me  so  easily  next  time." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  SCARCE  AND  PRECIOUS  ARTICLE. 

"  The  Dutchman  is  nowhere  to  be  found !" 

This  was  the  announcement  that  greeted 
the  officer  when  he  arrived  at  headquarters 
with  his  prisoner. 

The  face  of  the  latter  was  expressive  of  a 
chagrin  that  even  the  shaggy,  black  beard 
could  not  conceal. 

It  was  a  fact  that  he  was  more  sorry  for 
the  escape  of  the  man  who  had  so  cleverly 
duped  him  than  the  officer  to  whom  the  two 
had  denounced  each  other. 

"The  game's  in  his  bands  at  present,"  he 
thought,  "but  if  I  can  get  away  again  I'll  be 
even  with  him  for  this  trick.  His  first  dis- 
guise was  transparent  to  me,  but  that  Dutch 
toggery  and  that  consummate  acting  of  his 
got  me,  and  got  me  cheap." 

"  If  those  whiskers  are  false  take  them 
off!"  commanded  the  officer. 

"They  are  not." 

"I  don't  intend  to  take  your  word  for  my 
man." 

As  he  spoke,  the  officer  seized  hold  of  the 
long,  black  beard,  and  tore  it  from  the  pris- 
oner's face. 

As  he  did  so  he  uttered  a  sharp  exclama- 
tion. 

"  The  Dutchman  was  right,"  he  said  ;  "you 
are  the  man  he  said  you  were." 

It  was  Hasker  now  in  his  proper  person. 

Therere  was  no  use  in  denying  that  he  was 
one  of  the  men  who  had  been  imprisoned  in 
the  old  house  the  previous  night,  but  that 
he  was  Hasker  he  would  not  admit. 

"  I  tell  you  that  beastly  Dutchman,  or 
rather  that  spurious  Dutchman,  is  Hasker," 
he  said.  "  I  am  Colin  Stiles,  a  detective  in 
the  government  employ." 

"If  that's  so,  you  probably  know  how  to 
prove  it,  and  you'll  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it  before  you're  much  older. 
In  the  meantime  I  shall  have  to  shut  you  up 
again." 

The  spy  submitted  with  the  best  grace  pos- 
sible. 

In  five  minutes  he  was  locked  up  in  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  weather  stained 
brick  house  that  stood  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  old  frame  structure  in  which 
he  and  the  army  detective  had  been  confined 
the  night  before. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  his  supposed 
dead  body  the  previous  night. 

He  had  been  stunned  by  the  blow  dealt 
him  by  the  army  detective  just  previous  to 
the  latter's  escape. 

The  water  dashed  in  his  face  by  Ballinger, 
the  conspirator,  had  suddenly  revived  him. 

He  had  returned  to  consciousness  soon 
after  Ballinger  left  the  room  to  inform  his 
companions  of  his  supposed  death. 

Hearing  the  conspirators  coming  back,  he 
had  sprung  through  the  window  and  was 
sliding  down  the  rope  of  blankets  at  the  very 
moment  when  Ballinger,  candle  in  hand  and 
followed  by  his  brothers  in  treason,  was  ap- 
proaching the  spot  where  he  had  so  recently 
lain  as  pulseless  as  though  he  had  been  really 
dead. 

Left  alone  in  his  second  imprisonment,  he 
gave  utterance  to  curses  both  loud  and  deep. 

The  object  at  which  they  were  aimed  was 
the  army  detective,  who  at  that  moment 
was  washing  his  face  in  his  cavern  retreat 
and  laughing  while  he  told  Bastian  Brockett 
how  cleverly  he  had  done  for  the  Confeder- 
ate spy. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

No  sooner  had  Colin  Stiles  divested  him- 
self of  one  disguise  than  he  began  to  put  on 
another. 

Then  producing  a  pen,  some  ink,  a  sheet  of 
paper,  an  envelope  and  a  card,  he  began  to 
write. 

He  worked  with  feverish  haste,  for  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  sundown  before  he 
could  hope  to  reach  his  destination  within 
the  Confederate  lines  in  Vicksburg. 

A  bold  project,  truly. 

Colin  Stiles  was  one  to  take  bold  measures. 

He  now  appeared  as  a  soldier  in  blue. 

His  disguise  was  so  perfect  that  his  most 
intimate  friend  would  not  have  recognized 
him. 

He  bade  Bastian  Brockett  good-by,  re- 
marking that  he  was  improving  in  appear- 
ance and  in  spirits. 

"A  square  meal  does  a  good  deal  for  a 
starving  man,"  was  Brockett's  reply.  "If 
it  wasn't  for  that  accursed  bullet  wound 
which  was  inflicted  on  me  by  that  blaok- 
hearted   traitor,  I'd  feel  quite  comfortable 


now.  I  only  wish  I  was  well  enough  to  take^ 
a  hand  with  you  against  that  gang !  I'd 
cause  some  of  them  to  remember  Bastian 
Brockett  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  they 
wouldn't  need  very  long  memories  either. 
Where  are  you  going?" 

The  army  detective  told  him. 

"  You're  going  to  run  into  deadly  danger." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  you  know  what  I'm  here 
for." 

"Yes." 

"And  you  were  never  able  to  ascertain 
who  is  the  ringleader  in  this  plot,  Brock- 
ett?" 

"  Never !" 

"  And  haven't  the  slightest  idea  ?" 

"Not  any  definite  idea." 

"What  do  you  think?" 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  certain 
officer  who  stands  high  with  the  government, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  solid  from  the  coi  e  to 
the  epidermis,  is  a  moving  spirit  in  the 
cabal." 

"  Can  you  designate  him  ?" 

"No." 

"  I  thought  not.  My  object  in  visiting  the 
rebel  camp  is  to  find  out  who  he  is." 

"Who  do  you  think  will  inform  you?" 

"  General  Pemberton." 

Brockett  started  and  groaned  with  pain 
for  so  doing. 

"  You're  not  thinking  of  talking  with  him 
on  this  subject!" 

"Yes." 

"You're  mad." 

"I  guess  not." 

"  You'll  lose  your  life." 

"May  be." 

"  You  are  reckless." 

"I  am  not." 

"You  certainly  are." 

"  I  am  simply  bold.  I  have  no  time  to 
lose.  More  guarded  means  might  be  em- 
ployed under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
now  nothing  but  the  most  direct  and  most 
quickly  available  means  will  suffice." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right." 

"  I  think  I  am.    Be  careful  of  yourself." 

"That  advice  will  be  good  for  you  too, 
Stiles." 

"No  doubt." 

As  he  said  these  words  Colin  Stiles  jumped 
up  quickly ;  and  seizing  nold  of  the  earth- 
covered  stone  which  formed  the  roof  of  the 
little  cave,  swung  himself  nimbly  up  through 
the  opening  and  was  gone. 

He  was  possessed  of  the  countersign,  and 
in  the  garb  of  a  Union  soldier  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  passing  the  Union  lines. 

To  pass  the  Confederate  lines  and  pene- 
trate to  the  heart  of  Vicksburg  was  not  so 
easy  a  matter. 

Once  clear  of  the  Union  lines,  he  sought  a 
temporary  hiding  place,  and  when  within  it 
stripped  off  his  uniform  of  blue,  disclosing 
one  of  gray  underneath  it. 

The  cap  he  had  worn  he  replaced  by  a 
slouched  hat,  and  then  was  to  all  appear- 
ances a  very  neat  specimen  of  the  rebel  sol- 
dier. 

Concealing  his  Union  uniform  under  a  pile 
of  stones,  he  took  a  careful  survey  of  him- 
self to  be  sure  that  he  had  omitted  no  de- 
tail necessary  to  the  part  he  was  to  play. 

When  all  other  precautions  had  been 
taken,  he  trust  his  hand  into  an  inner  pocket 
of  his  coat,  and  as  it  touched  a  sealed  letter 
which  he  had  prepared  and  placed  there,  he 
smiled  slightly,  then  grew  grave  with  appre- 
hension. 

"  You  have  great  responsibility,"  he  mut- 
tered, tapping  the  letter  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  "I  have  staked  my  life,  perhaps 
the  success  of  the  Union  arms,  on  you!  If 
you  fail  me  it  won't  be  your  fault,  but  it 
will  cost  me  my  life." 

He  had  not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile 
when  he  was  surprised  by  hearing  the  com- 
mand : 

"Halt!" 

Looking  around,  he  could  see  no  one. 

But  he  saw  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  cover- 
ing him. 

It  protruded  through  a  clump  of  bushes, 
and  he  could  not  doubt  that  the  man  who 
had  uttered  the  command  was  beyond  them 
with  his  finger  pressing  the  trigger. 

To  disobey  that  command  would  be  death  ! 

He  stopped  and  waited,  without  any  ap- 
parent alarm,  for  the  man  to  appear. 

In  a  moment  a  Confederate  soldier  ap- 
proached him. 

"  Where  are  you  a-goin'?"  he  asked. 

"  Into  Vicksburg." 

"There  ain't  much  travel  into  the  town 
now,"  was  the  rebel's  facetious  reply.  "The 
business  there  is  pretty  much  prostrated. 
But  I  s'pose  you  know  about  that." 

"I  should  say  I  did!  I  got  about  starved 
to  death  there ;  and  if  I  hadn't  ventured  be- 
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yond  the  lines  and  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Yanks  it's  likely  I'd  been  a  cold  and  ex- 
ceedingly hollow  corpse  before  now." 

"  Been  a  prisoner,  hey  ?" 

The  army  detective  nodded. 

"  Au'  goiu'  back  ter  camp?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  didn't  never  go  fer  to  git  took  pris- 
oner and  then  come  back  to  Vicksburg  to 
mule  meat  an  nothin'  on  it,  an'  dirty  water 
an'  nothin'  to  strengthen  it,  without  catchin' 
on  to  some  'at  to  cut  the  phlegm  outen  a 
man's  throat,  did  ye,  comrade.  You  don't 
look  so  green  as  that." 

"You  mean  whisky,  don't  you?"  asked 
Stiles,  with  an  insinuating  smile. 

"Yes,  tonsil-wash! — liquid  power! — bot- 
tled animation !  Thar's  lots  'o  names  for  it ; 
but  it's  mostly  all  watered  to  death  by  the 
suttlers.  Say  comrade,  did  you  ever  see  a 
more  scurvy  set  nor  them  suttlers,  an'  have 
ye  got  any  o'  the  neck-gurgle?" 

The; 


tie. 


army  detective  produced  a  black  bot- 


The  eyes  of  the  Confederate  guard  glisten- 
ed and  his  hand  fairly  shook  as  he  extended 
it  to  take  the  flask. 

"  He's  been  a  square  soldier  in  his  time; 
but  now  the  manhood's  been  all  starved  and 
pinched  out  of  him.  He's  so  weak  and  dry 
and  hungry  that  he'd  almost  sell  bis  soul  for 
a  drink.  It  takes  beef  to  keep  most  men 
bonest.  I  haven't  any  beef,  but  a  drink  of 
this  whisky  must  procure  me  the  Confeder- 
ate countersign!" 

"  Come,  comrade,  let  me  glue  my  lips  to 
it." 

"  Nary  a  glue  yet,"  said  the  army  detect- 
ive. "  Whisky's  a  scarce  article  among  us 
boys  now— scarce  and  precious." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FACE  TO  FACE  WITH    PEMBERTON. 

"Yes,  scarce  and  precious  weak.  Precious 
weak,  but  a  little  of  it  'ud  make  me  feel 
powerful  stout,"  said  the  Confederate,  eying 
the  bottle  gloatingly.  "Come,  comrade, 
come,  why  're  you  so  awful  hard  on  an  old 
sojer?" 

The  army  detective  uncorked  the  bottle, 
smelled  of  it  and  held  it  temptingly  under 
the  rebel's  nose. 

"That  ain't  watered  much,  is  it?"  he 
asked. 

"Not  a  drop.    Let  me  fasten  onto  it." 

The  army  detective  corked  the  bottle  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket  with  the  most  exasperat- 
ing coolness. 

The  Confederate's  face  took  on  a  look  of 
despair. 

Colin  Stiles  saw  it  and  waited  a  moment 
to  see  it  deepen. 

"  Comrade,"  he  said,  "  I've  got  to  have  the 
countersign." 

A  scared  look  came  into  the  guard's  eyes. 

"  I  must  have  it,"  continued  the  army  de- 
tective. "I  can  never  get  into  camp  with- 
out it." 

"  You  can't  git  it  here,"  said  the  guard  in 
a  tone  of  voice  which  betrayed  the  strain  of 
the  temptation  he  was  trying  to  resist. 

The  army  detective  took  the  bottle  again 
from  his  pocket  and  placing  it  to  his  lips  ap- 
peared to  take  a  swallow  of  its  contents. 

"  I  wish  I  had  it,  comrade,"  he  spluttered, 
as  he  recorked  the  flask,  "  and  I  wish  you 
had  enough  humanity  in  you  to  give  it  to 
me.  You  may  be  taken  by  the  Yanks  your- 
self some  time,  and " 

"  I  hope  I  will.  Them  as  is  took  fares  bet- 
ter nor  them  as  ain't  took.  They  gits  suth- 
in'  to  eat  an'  drink,"  the  rebel  said  as  he  in- 
voluntarily reached  out  for  the  bottle  which 
the  army  detective  jerked  out  of  his  way. 
"  I  think  if  I'd  got  took  I'd  never  a-come 
back  agin' ;  but  I  s'pose  a  little  fodder  an' 
grog  kinder  brings  back  a  man's  failin'  pa- 
tr'tism  like.  How  long  ye  been  with  ther 
Yanks,  pardner?" 

"Since  Grant  bl«wed  the  second  chunk  off 
the  fort  the  other  day,"  answered  the  army 
detective,  referring  to  the  firing  of  one  of  the 
Union  mines  underneath  one  of  the  principal 
fortifications  of  the  Confederates  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June,  and  the  demolition 
of  a  portion  of  the  defense,  another  portion 
having  been  torn  asunder  three  days  earlier. 
"  When  the  explosion  came,  I  ran,  and  be- 
fore I  had  got  done  running  I  was  surround- 
ed by  howling  Yanks  and  made  a  prisoner. 
I  had  quite  an  adventure  getting  away 
again." 

"How  was  that?" 

"  Wait  till  I  wet  my  tongue  with  some  of 
the  stuff ;  then  I'll  tell  you." 

Again  the  army  detective  pretended  to 
drink,  and  as  he  did  so  he  could  plainly  see 
that,  under  the  strong  temptation  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  and  influenced  by  the  idea 


that  Stiles  was  exactly  what  he  claimed  to 
be,  the  guard  was  permitting  his  resolution 
to  break  down. 

He  told  him  a  plausible  and  interesting 
story,  in  which  he  represented  himself  as 
having  performed  some  bold  and  hazardous 
feats  in  order  to  place  himself  again  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Southern  banner. 

If  anything  had  remained  to  be  said  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  of  the  Confederate  a  be- 
lief that  the  army  detective  was  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  secessionists  in  the  world,  this 
talk  supplied  the  deficiency. 

With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  truth  of  every 
statement  the  army  detective  had  made,  it 
needed  only  another  crafty  resort  to  the  bot- 
tle to  sweep  away  the  last  scruple  of  the 
Confederate  soldier. 

Of  this  fact  the  army  detective,  who  had 
been  watching  him  closely,  was  fully 
aware. 

Out  came  the  bottle  again,  and  with  a 
seductive  pop,  the  army  detective  drew  the 
cork. 

The  Confederate  was  past  controlling  his 
desire  for  drink,  for  he  had  been  a  drinking 
man  for  years  and  had  only  recently  been 
deprived  of  his  accustomed  stimulant,  and 
without  volition  he  stretched  forth  his  hand 
again  as  if  to  take  the  flask. 

With  a  cunning  which  was  to  avail  him 
much,  the  army  detective  tipped  the  bottle 
slightly,  as  if  by  accident,  allowing  a  few 
drops  of  the  liquor  to  drip  down  on  the  Con- 
federate's fingers. 

A  gleam  of  joy  shot  from  the  eyes  of  the 
guard,  and  thrusting  his  fingers  into  his 
mouth  he  got  a  taste  of  the  much  longed  for 
whisky. 

"Ah!"  he  articulated  indistinctly,  for  the 
sound  was  rather  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  in- 
tense desire  than  au  exclamation.  "Com- 
rade, I  have " 

While  the  wretch  hesitated,  the  army  de- 
tective pushed  the  cork  back  into  its  place 
and  appeared  as  if  about  to  return  the  bottle 
to  his  pocket. 

"Well?"  he  asked,  coldly. 

"  I  have  decided  to  give  you  the  counter- 
sign, It  ain't  duty;  but  I  can't  do  with- 
out"—he  meant  "grog,"  but  he  continued— 
"  helpin'  a  comrade  in  the  time  o'  need." 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  Stiles. 

"Lean  over  here." 

The  army  detective  iuclined  his  head. 

The  Confederate  guard  whispered  one 
word  in  his  ear. 

It  was  the  open  sesame  which  would  ad- 
mit him  to  the  heart  of  Vicksburg  and  to 
the  headquarters  of  General  Pemberton. 

"  Take  a  good  long  pull,  comrade,  "he  said, 
again  uncorking  the  bottle  and  this  time 
placing  it  in  the  Confederate's  grasp. 
"There!  I'm  glad  you  like  it.  Don't  drink 
it  all.  It's  strong  and  will  paralyze  you. 
Besides,  I  want  some  of  it  myself." 

He  had  gained  one  important  point. 

Experiencing  no  difficulty  in  passing  the 
sentinels,  he  was  soon  in  the  streets  of  Vicks- 
burg. 

Without  delay,  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  headquarters  of  General  Pemberton. 

He  was  now  to  play  a  new  part,  and  one 
that  would  subject  him  to  less  careful  in- 
quiry than  any  other  he  could  have  as- 
sumed. 

He  had  prepared  himself  to  play  the  role 
of  a  deaf  mute,  and  it  was  one  which  his  ad- 
mirable coolness  enabled  him  to  assume 
with  almost  absolute  security  from  detec- 
tion. 

In  this  character,  too,  he  hoped  to  hear 
many  things  said  that  would  not  be  spoken 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  in  possession  of  the 
auditory  faculty. 

He  approached  the  door  of  the  house  occu- 
pied by  General  Pemberton  and  was  halted 
by  a  sentinel  stationed  there. 

Taking  from  his  pocket  the  card  on  which 
he  had  written  before  leaving  his  -under- 
ground hiding-place,  he  wrote  on  it  with  a 
pencil  the  countersign  and  also  these  words : 
"  I  am  deaf  and  dumb.  I  want  to  see  Gen- 
eral Pemberton." 

In  so  doing,  he  was  careful  to  so  disguise 
his  handwriting  that  it  bore  no  resemblance 
to  that  of  an  inscription  on  the  reverse  of 
the  card,  nor  to  the  writing  in  the  letter  he 
had  in  his  pocket  or  of  the  superscription  on 
the  envelope  in  which  it  was  inclosed. 

The  sentinel  looked  at  him  wonderingly 
after  having  spelled  out  these  few  words, 
and  the  army  detective  turned  the  card  over 
showing  on  the  other  side  a  brief  note  to 
General  Pemberton. 

Without  giving  the  euard  time  to  read  it, 
Stiles  touched  him  on  the  arm  with  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  indicated  that  he  was  to 
deliver  the  card  to  the  general. 


When  the  card  was  placed  in  General 
Pemberton's  hands  he  read  : 

"  The  bearer  of  this,  a  deaf  mute,  is  sharp  and  shrewd 
and  may  be  trusted.  He  has  an  important  communi- 
cation for  you." 

It  was  signed  with  the  name  of  Captain 
John  Atwood,  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  the 
conspirators. 

"  Show  the  man  in,"  commanded  Pember- 
ton. 

Then  turning  to  some  officers  sitting  near 
him,  he  said: 

"A  message  from  the  Union  lines.  I  sup- 
pose they're  getting  things  in  shape  there  as 
fast  as  they  can.  I  wish  they'd  hurry,  for 
I'm  growing  heartily  tired  of  staying  mewed 
up  here  as  wehave  been  for  so  long." 

At  that  moment  the  army  detective  en- 
tered and  at  once  laid  a  letter  on  the  table 
before  the  general. 

Pemberton  motioned  him  to  a  seat  and 
proceeded  to  tear  off  the  envelope. 

One  of  the  officers  began  to  speak,  but  was 
checked  by  the  other  who  pointed  signifi- 
cantly toward  Colin  Stiles. 

Pemberton  drew  out  the  letter  and  laugh- 
ed as  he  noticed  this  pantomine. 

"Allrigt 
door-nail!' 

"  Just  the  man  for  such  work,  then,"  was 
the  reply,  as  the  officers  resumed  their  con- 
versation. 

Pemberton  unfolded  the  letter  and  began 
to  read  it  with  much  apparent  eagerness. 

The  army  detective  sat  down  and  watched 
him,  calmly  so  far  as  appearances  indicated, 
but  with  his  heart  fairly  pounding  up  and 
down  in  his  bosom  ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ARMY  DETECTIVE'S  SCHEME. 

The  bogus  letter  which  the  Confederate 
commander  was  perusing  with  such  avidity 
was  worded  as  follows  : 

"  Union  Camp,  Department  of  Tennes-  ) 
"  see,  Near  Vicksburg,  July  1, 1863.  S 
"  Lieutenant-rjcneral    J.     C.    Pemberton,   Commanding 
Confederate  Fvrees,  Yicksbura,  Miss.: 
"  General  :— The  general,  who  is  not  able  to  write 
you,  requests  me  to  ask  you  to  send,  by  the  bearer  of 
this,  your  whole  scheme  plainly  written  out,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  we  are  to  co-operate  with  you,  ad- 
dressed to   the   general  in  person.    We  are  to  have  a 
meeting  to-morrow  night;  and  as  it  may  be  our  last 
before  the  blow  is  struck,  we  feel  that  having  our  very 
lives  at  stake,  we  ought  to  be  placed  in  possession  of 
such  knowledge  as  will  enable  us  to  proceed  under- 
standing^, and  with  no  probability  of  making   any 
fatal  blunder.    The  general  has  hopes  of  yet  inducing 
Bastian  Brockett,  the  union  detective,  to  yield  up  his 
secret.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general, 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  JOHN  TROTWOOD." 

When  he  had  read  this  letter,  Pemberton 
signaled  for  an  officer  to  approach  him. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  "  they  are  getting  im- 
patient over  there  in  the  other  camp.  Road 
that." 

While  the  officer  was  eagerly  complying 
with  this  request,  General  Pemberton  was 
holding  a  brief  conversation  in  writing  with 
the  supposed  deaf  mute  messenger. 

The  army  detective  was  an  expert  with 
pen  and  pencil,  and  with  rare  shrewdness  he 
had  disguised  his  chirography  in  writing 
the  note  purporting  to  be  from  Captain  Trot- 
wood,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  sud- 
denly betrayed  into  writing  any  hurried 
communication  in  a  handwriting  that  iu 
any  way  resembled  it. 

Hence  he  now  wrote  with  an  entirely  un- 
suspicious freedom  aud  rapidity. 

"What  is  your  name?"  wrote  Pember- 
ton. 

"St.  Charles  Driscoll." 

"  Are  you  American  born  ?" 

"No;  English." 

"  That's  a  good  recommendation  to  begin 
with,"  muttered  Pemberton. 

Then  be  wrote: 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  America  ?" 

"  Only  a  year." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  since  you 
came." 

"  What  I  could  to  help  the  Confederate 
cause." 

"How?" 

"  As  messenger  and  secret  agent." 

"  What  was  your  business  in  England?" 

"  I  was  clerk  and  confidential  assistant  to  a 
London  detective." 

This  cunning  reply  accounted  for  the 
army  detective's  facile  use  of  the  pen,  and  at 
the  same  time  provided  an  explanation  of 
his  seeking  the  career  of  a  spy. 

It  was  evident  that  Pemberton  was  satis- 
fied with  it,  for  he  asked  no  more  questions 
of  a  personal  nature  just  thee. 

"  Is  the  general  sick?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

"What  general?" 

"  The  general  mentioned  in  that  letter." 
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"I  know  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter." 
This  -was  a  surprise  to  Peinberton. 

He  wrote : 

"I  thought  you  were  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Union  conspira " 

Then  he  hastily  tore  up  the  sheet  on  which 
he  had  traced  the  words  and  the  part  of  a 
word,  but  not  before  the  army  detective  had 
read  them. 

Then  he  substituted : 

"I  thought  you  were  in  Captain  Trot- 
wood's  confidence." 

"So  I  am,  I  suppose.  Is  the  letter  im- 
portant?" 

"Very." 

"He  entrusted  it  to  me  and  said  I  was  to 
bring  back  any  reply  you  might  wish  to 
send." 

"  Did  you  know  you  were  going  on  a  very 
dangerous  errand  ?" 

"Yes;  and  that  if  I  failed  in  my  duty  it 
•would  cost  me  my  life,"  wrote  the  army  de- 
tective. 

"Who  told  you  that  ?" 

"  Captain  Trotwood." 

"  And  you  look  the  risk  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Doubtless  you  have  taken  such  risks  be- 
fore?" 

"Many  times." 

The  army  detective  had  not  yet  achieved 
the  object  of  his  mission. 

The  identity  of  the  Union  officer  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  cabal  of  treason  in  Grant's 
army  had  not  yet  been  revealed  to  him. 

"  Where  did  Trotwood  give  you  the  let- 
ter?" 

"  In  a  house  inside  the  Union  lines." 

"  Was  any  one  with  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  wounded  officer,  who  had  had  his 
right  hand  injured  in  some  way.  I  thought 
from  what  I  saw  that  this  officer  had  dictat- 
ed the  letter,  or  at  least  requested  Trotwood 
to  write  it." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Pemberton.  "That  ex- 
plains it  all." 

Then  he  wrote: 

"  What  was  the  rank  of  the  officer  ?" 

"  He  did  not  have  his  coat  and  shoulder 
straps  on,  and  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
his  rank." 

"  That  was  the  officer  I  asked  you  about," 
wrote  Pemberton.  "I  am  going  to  write  a 
long  letter  to  him  and  you  are  to  call  for  it 
in  an  hour.  It  will  then  be  ready,  and  you 
are  to  give  it  to  him  in  person  and  not  to 
Trotwood.  In  the  meantime,  you  may  take 
a  look  around  the  town.  I  will  give  you  a 
pass  that  will  take  you  anywhere  within  or 
through  our  lines." 

The  army  detective  bowed. 

Pemberton  hastily  wrote  the  pass  and 
handed  it  to  him.- 

A  minute  later  the  army  detective  was  in 
one  of  the  streets  of  Vicksburg,  and  it  was 
in  his  power  to  go  about  and  inspect  the 
Confederate  defenses,  and  by  observation 
as  he  went  to  ascertain  pretty  nearly  the 
numbers  and  condition  of  the  rebel  army. 

He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Con- 
federate fighting  force  was  not  nearly  so 
strong  as  he  believed  it  to  be. 

The  extensive  hospitals  were  full. 

Poor  fare  had  reduced  thousands  of  Pem- 
berton's  men  to  a  deplorable  condition 
physically. 

The  same  cause,  combined  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  Grant's  obstinate  besiegement.  and 
of  their  inability  to  cope  with  the  Union 
forces  in  anything  like  equal  warfare,  had 
rendered  the  large  force  of  troops  who  were 
still  able  to  be  on  duty  dispirited  and  hope- 
less. 

They  well  knew  that  they  held  their 
ground  only  because  of  the  wonderful  nat- 
ural advantage  of  their  position  and  the 
strength  of  their  fortifications. 

On  one  aide  they  were  menaced  by  Grant's 
army. 

On  the  other  they  were  threatened  by  the 
Union  fleet  under  Rear-admiral  Porter. 

Within  their  own  lines  privation  and  fever 
were  doing  their  deadly  work. 

No  wonder  they  were  disheartened. 

Producing  his  pass  when  it  was  necessary 
the  army  detective  hurried  hither  and 
thither,  making  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
time  that  was  allowed  him  in  which  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  effectiveness 
of  the  rebel  defenses. 

He  was  surprised  at  their  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable character. 

Though  taking  the  utmost  care  to  appear 
everywhere  in  his  oharacter  of  a  deaf  mute, 
he  could  not  repress  a  whisper  of  admira- 
tion as  he  comprehended  how  strongly  in- 
trenched, how  admirably  fortified,  was 
Vicksburg,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Mississippi. 


At  the  appointed  time  he  again  presented 
himself  before  General  Pemberton. 

The  general  was  just  adding  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  to  the  letter. 

He  signed  it  with  a  bold  flourish  ;  then  mo- 
tioning the  army  detective  to  a  seat,  called 
the  other  officers  around  him  and  read  it  to 
them  in  a  low  tone. 

Oulv  parts  of  its  contents  were  audible  to 
Colin  Stiles,  but  he  could  bide  his  time. 

Wheu  Pemberton  finished  reading  the  let- 
ter he  asked  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  of  the 
officers  on  the  merits  of  the  plan  set  forth. 

They  expressed  themselves  strongly  in 
favor  of  it. 

"I  think,"  said  Pemberton,  "that  with  the 
co-operation  of  our  fiiencisin  Grant's  army 
we  will  be  likely  to  succeed  in  forcing  Grant 
to  raise  the  siege,  even  if  we  are  not  able  to 
whip  him  out  of  this  section,  as  we  wish  to 
do  if  we  can." 

"  If  there  is  no  treachery  anywhere,"  said 
an  officer,  "  and  that  scheme  works  all  the 
way  through  without  any  mishap  we'll 
knock  Grant  higher  than  a  kite  and  march 
northward  right  through  his  army.  Those 
disaffected  Unionists  are  a  smart  lot  of  fel- 
lows— they  have  everything  at  stake  that 
man  holds  dear,  and  the  chief  conspirator  of 
all  stands  high  enough  to  do  his  part  with- 
out failure  or  bungling.  When  the  blow  is 
struck  it  will  fall  heavily  on  the  Union 
cause." 

In  this  view  the  officers  participated  to  a 
man. 

Pemberton  sealed  the  letter  while  they 
talked. 

The  army  detective  was  watching  him  like 
a  lynx. 

He  was  waiting  to  see  him  write  the  super- 
scription on  the  envelope. 

Pemberton  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  and 
seemed  about  to  do  so. 

"  Had  I  better  write  the  general's  name  on 
here?"  he  asked  one  of  his  advisers.  "You 
probably  noticed  that  I  took  care  not  to 
mention  it  inside." 
The  officer  shook  his  head. 
Was  the  army  detective  to  be  balked  at 
last? 

CHAPTER  XX. 

IN    DEADLY    PEEIL. 

"  I  will  not  put  the  name  on  the  envel- 
ope !" 

This  was  Pemberton's  decision. 

He  advanced  and  handed  the  letter  to 
Colin  Stiles. 

The  pretended  deaf  mute  messenger  took 
it. 

Instead  of  allowing  Pemberton  and  his  ad- 
visers to  know  that  he  was  aware  of  the  cau- 
tion they  were  exercising,  he  thrust  the  let- 
ter in  his  pocket  without  once  looking  at  it. 

Then  he  turned  away. 

He  walked  two  steps  toward  the  door, 
then  paused  suddenly,  and  taking  the  letter 
from  his  pocket,  made  ready  to  conceal  it  in 
the  lining  of  his  hat. 

As  he  was  about  to  hide  it  thus,  he  appeared 
to  notice  for  the  first  time  that  it  bore  no 
superscription. 

Holding  it  up,  he  pointed  to  the  blank  en- 
velope with  one  of  his  forefingers,  and  look- 
ed askance  at  the  Confederate  commander. 

"He  don't  know  who  to  deliver  it  to," 
remarked  one  of  the  officers. 

Pemberton  called  the  army  detective's  at- 
tention to  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he 
wrote: 

"Give  it  to  the  man  you  saw  with  the 
wounded  hand." 

"  Are  you  sure  he  is  the  man  you  intend  it 
for?" 

This  question  Pemberton  regarded  as  an 
important  one,  and  he  looked  thoughtfully 
at  the  words  Colin  Stiles  had  written  before 
replying. 

Basing  his  speculations  on  the  statement 
of  the  messenger,  he  could  see  no  room  for 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  man  the  latter  had 
described  was  the  officer  to  whom  he  wished 
the  letter  delivered. 

Still  there  was  a  bare  possibility  that  that 
officer  might  be  one  of  the  last  whom  he 
would  wish  to  know  anything  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter. 

He  hesitated  to  write  the  name  of  the 
Union  general  on  the  envelope  through  fear 
that  the  messenger  might  be  captured  or 
meet  with  some  aocident  and  the  letter 
would  fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 

Colin  Stiles  had  never  experienced  so  much 
anxiety  in  all  his  life  as  he  felt  at  this  mo- 
ment when  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  success 
and  failure  of  his  hazardous  mission  hung  in 
the  balance  evenly  poised. 

But  his  self-command  was  suoh  that  he  be- 
trayed no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  a 


natural  wish  to  know  for  whom  the  letter 
was  intended. 

At  length  Pemberton  seemed  to  have  come 
to  some  decision. 
He  wrote: 

"Hand  the  letter  to  Captain  Trotwood." 
The  army  detective  bowed    in   acknowl- 
edgement of   this  command  and   a  second 
time  started  to  go. 

At  the  door  he  wheeled  about  suddenly, 
and  advancing  to  the  table  wrote: 

"You   gave  me  to    understand  that  this! 
letter  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  f 

Pemberton  nodded.  \ 

"  If,  for  any  reason,  I  fail  to  find  Captain 
Trotwood,"  he  wrote,  "  to  whom  shall  I  de- 
liver it?" 
Here  was  a  new  possibility  of  failure. 
"  It  is  probable  that  I  will  find  the  captain 
without  trouble,"  wrote  the  army  detective, 
noticing    Pemberton's    evident    hesitation, 
"  but  any  one  of  a  ihousand  things    may 
happen  to  him  before  I  get  back  to  the  Un- 
ion camp.    I  don't  like  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  so  important  a  message 
without  more  definite  commands  concerning 
its  delivery." 
"  He  is  right,"  said  one  of  the  officers. 
"Yes,"  assented  another,  "I'd  look  at  the 
thing  in  the  same  light  if  I  were  in  his  place." 
While  appearing  not   to  know  anything 
that  was    said,   the  army    detective   heard 
these  remarks  with  a  growing  faith  in  the 
success  of  his  mission  to  Pemberton's  head- 
quarters. 

"I  won't  allow  him  to  have  the  name  on 
his  person,"  said  Pemberton,  doggedly. 
"The  general  has  my  word  of  honor  that  I 
will  not  use  his  name  in  any  such  careless 
way.  Still,  it  seems  necessary  that  this  mes- 
senger should  know  it." 

Now  the  army  detective  was  sure  he  would 
succeed. 

He  again  held  up  the  letter  to  the  gaze  of 
those  about  him  and  looked  in  their  faces  in 
dumb  inquiry. 

Pemberton,  with  a  motion  of  impatience, 
hastily  wrote  a  name  on  a  card  and  held  the 
card  up  to  the  view  of  the  army  detective. 
Colin  Stiles  had  won. 

The  sight  of  the  name  caused  his  heart  to 
bound  in  sudden  surprise. 
But  his  face  revealed  not  a  thought. 
He  nodded  his  head  in  the;  same  listless 
way  in  which  he  had  responded  to  every- 
thing that  had  been  communicated  to  him 
by  the  rebel  general. 

Pemberton  tore  the  card  up  in  little  bits 
and  threw  them  on  the  floor. 

Without  attempting  to  hold  further  com- 
munication with  him  the  army  detective 
bowed,  and  turning  abruptly  on  his  heel 
walked  out. 

"Now  the  plot  is  mine — mine!"  he  whis- 
pered, as  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  shadow 
of  the  house.  "  No  power  on  earth  can  save 
those  rascals  from  the  consequences  of  their 
cowardly  crime." 

His  triumph  had  been  even  greater  than 
he  had  hoped. 

He  knew  that  in  the  envelope  was  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  whole  scheme  by 
which  Peinberton  hoped  to  surprise  and 
visit  consternation  and  annihilation  upon 
the  army  of  Grant,  and  in  which  the  con- 
spirators in  the  Union  camp  were  expecting 
to  co-operate. 

He  had  planned  that  Pemberton,  the  last 
man  on  earth  to  whom  one  less  bold  and  less 
prolific  of  resources  than  he  would  have 
dreamed  of  applying  for  the  information, 
should  reveal  to  him  the  name  of  the  Union 
general  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
deadly  cabal  of  treason  he  was  piping  to  its 
overthrow. 

His  trap  had  been  skillfully  constructed 
and  set  and  baited  with  transcendent  cun- 
ning. 
Pemberton  had  been  drawn  into  it. 
The  army  detective  had  achieved  the  great- 
est success  of  his  life  thus  far. 
But  he  was  not  yet  out  of  danger. 
He  yet  had  important  and  hazardous  work 
to  do. 

It  was  work  that  would  require  all  his 
wonderful  taot,  skill,  boldness  and  consum- 
mate nerve. 

He  passed  through  the  Confederate  lines 
without  adventure,  the  mere  exhibition  of 
Pemberton's  permit  securing  him  immunity 
from  questioning  of  any  sort. 

It  was  past  nightfall  when  he  arrived  at 
the  place  where  he  had  concealed  his  Union 
uniform. 

Drawing  it  on  hastily  over  his  Confederate 
garb,  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 

He  passed  the  outer  picket  lines  of  Grant's 
army  in  safety,  and  was  approaching  a  belt 
of  timber  through  which  he  hoped  to  ad- 
vance undiscovered  beyond  the  inner  line, 
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wheu  he  was  startled  by  the  sadden  com- 
mand : 
"Halt!" 

He  had  seen  no  one,  and  was  at  first  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  the  command  had  pro- 
ceeded. 

His  questionings  were  set  at  rest  in  a  mo- 
ment by  the  sudden  appearance  of  three 
men,  who  rushed  toward  him  simultaneously 
from  different  places  of  hiding  among  the 
shrubbery  that  grew  with  more  or  less  pro- 
fusion along  the  outskirts  of  the  timber. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  had  whipped 
jout  two  revolvers. 

Two  of  his  would-be  assailants 

He  had  been  too  quick  for  them 

They  were  covered  with  the  two  shooters. 

His  third  assailant  rushed  upon  him  from 
the  rear  and  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  head. 

Leaping  away  about  ten  feet  he  fired  at 
this  man,  sending  him  to  earth  with  a  ball 
in  his  breast. 

Relieved  of  his  deadly  aim  for  an  instant, 
the  two  others  were  quick  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  opportunity. 

One  of  them  fired. 

A  ball  whistled  past  the  army  detective's 
head. 

Crack !  rang  out  the  revolver  of  the  other. 

Colin  Stiles  felt  a  stinging  sensation,  and 
knew  that  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  the 
left  forearm. 

But  his  injury  was  not  so  severe  as  to  pre- 
vent his  bringing  the  two  revolvers  up  sim- 
ultaneously. 

Again  he  had  covered  the  two  men  who 
sought  his  life. 

"I  have  the  drop  on  you,"  he  hissed. 

The  two  ruffians  stood  before  him  in  sullen 
defiance. 

"  So  it  seems,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  Why  did  you  attack  me?" 

"  None  o'  yer  bis'ness,"  replied  the  other. 

"I  want  to  know,"  said  Stiles,  sternly 

"  How  ye  goin'  ter  find  out  ?" 

No  soouer  had  the  man  given  utterance  to 
this  important  query  than  the  army  detect- 
ive cried : 

"This  way !" 

At  the  same  instant  his  two  fore-fingers 
pressed  the  two  triggers  threateningly. 

"Now  at  him  !"  cried  a  voice  he  had  not 
heard  before. 

Turning  he  beheld  several  men  coming 
toward  him  at  a  run. 

Ha  lealized  that,  in  some  way,  he  had  been 
recognized  by  some  of  the  conspirators,  and 
that  they  sought  to  make  him  a  prisoner. 

In  his  old  hat,  which  was,  in  turn,  con- 
cealed in  small  compass  inside  his  clothing, 
was  the  letter  General  Pemberton  had  writ- 
ten, and  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  at- 
tempting to  deliver  to  a  traitorous  officer 
high  in  rank  in  the  Union  army. 

His  active  brain  was  quick  to  comprehend 
that  if  he  was  captured  with  that  letter  on 
his  person,  the  letter  itself  would  be  suffi- 
cient evidence,  unsupported  by  any  collat- 
eral testimony,  to  brand  him  as  a  Confeder- 
ate spy. 

It  was  a  startling  conviction. 

"Surrender!"  cried  a  voice  he  recognized. 

It  was  that  of  Captain  Trotwood. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

AN   UNEQUAL  FIGHT  BRAVELY   FOUGHT. 

All  through  the  afternoon  some  of  the 
conspirators  had  been  searching  for  traces 
of  the  army  detective. 

He  was  a  dangerous  man  for  them  to  allow 
at  large. 

Under  the  plea  that  he  was  a  Confederate 
spy  they  had  persevered  in  their  search  with 
the  aid  of  eight  or  ten  brutal  camp  follow- 
ers who,  they  thought,  they  could  depend 
on  to  do  their  bidding. 
f  They  had  about  given  up  the  quest  for  the 
"day,  and  some  of  the  conspirators  had  re- 
turned to  camp,  when  Lieutenant  Lloyd 
and  Captain  Trotwood,  who  were  in  com- 
mand of  the  party,  were  advised  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  man,  evidently  a  soldier,  who 
was  advancing  into  the  camp  in  a  suspicious 
manner. 

Trotwood  stationed  three  of  the  most 
reckless  of  his  followers  where  they  could 
make  an  entirely  unlooked  for  attack  on 
the  detective,  if  he  should  signal  them  to  do 
so,  and  then  placed  himself  not  far  distant 
where  he  could  get  a  good  view  of  their  in- 
tended victim  as  he  passed. 

Knowing  that  it  would  soon  be  dark,  and 
feeling  great  anxiety  to  reach  his  under- 
ground retreat  as  quickly  as  possible,  where 
he  had  donned  the  Union  blue,  the  army  de- 
tective had  not  made  up  his  face  with  much 
attention  to  details,  having  failed  to  put  on 
a  false  beard  which  he  had  worn  when  he 


left  his  place  of  concealment  that  afternoon, 
and  even  iu  the  semi-gloom  of  the  advancing 
evening  Trotwood,  who  was  by  this  time 
quite  familiar  with  his  face  and  figure,  had 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  him. 

The  signal  had  been  given  and  the  attack 
had  beeu  made. 

Marshaling  all  their  forces  as  quickly  as 
possible  Trotwood  and  Lloyd  had  brought 
them  to  the  relief  of  the  three  ruffians  who 
had  made  the  opening  attack  and  one  of 
whom  was  now  hors  dc  combat.. 

The  position  of  the  army  detective  was 
one  of  great  peril,  yet  he  retained  all  of  his 
accustomed  coolness  and  began  to  fire  into 
ihe  crowd  with  telling  effect. 

So  destructive  was  his  defense  that  two 
more  of  his  assailants  bit  the  dust  as  the 
gang  attempted  to  close  in  on  him. 

He  had  one  great  advantage  over  every 
one  of  his  would-be  captors. 

He  was  a  crack  shot. 

Such  men  as  he  never  waste  a  bullet. 

Wheu  they  grasp  a  seven-shooter  they 
hold  the  lives  of  seveu  men  at  their  mercy. 

He  had  several  shots  left  in  the  two  re- 
volvers. 

He  was  determined  that  every  one  of  them 
should  count  one  in  this  terrible  game  of  life 
and  death! 

"It's  the  spy!"  yelled  Trotwood. 

The  words  were  repeated  in  half  a  dozen 
voices. 

"At  him!"  shouted  .Lloyd. 

With  a  chorus  of  yells,  the  gang  began  to 
advance  toward  the  army  detective. 

Several  of  them  fired  as  they  came  on. 

He  was  not  hit. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  his  revolvers  spoke  iu 
quick  succession. 

Three  more  of  his  assailants  went  to  earth. 

Six  had  now  gone  down  before  his  fire  ! 

Eight  or  ten  yet  encompassed  him  about. 

The  balls  from  their  smoking  weapons 
whistled  around  him. 

The  wound  in  the  left  forearm,  which  he 
had  received  at  the  opening  of  the  unequal 
tight,  was  becoming  painful  in  the  extreme, 
but  he  was  uninjured  otherwise  and  his 
courage  rose  as  he  saw  so  many  of  the  gang 
lying  helpless  around  him. 

He  saw  Lloyd,  from  the  concealment  of  a 
tree,  taking  deliberate  aim  at  his  body. 

With  a  lightning-like  motion,  he  brought 
the  revolver  in  his  right  hand  to  bear  on  the 
traitor  lieutenant. 

Crack ! 

Without  a  groan,  Lloyd  fell  down  dead,  his 
weapon  shooting  wide  of  its  mark  as  he  did 
so,  and  the  ball  that  he  had  intended  for  the 
army  detective  was  buried  in  the  brain  of 
another  of  the  latter's  foes  who  was  at  that 
instant  aiming  at  him  over  the  sight  of  a 
minie  rifle. 

With  a  quick  glance,  Colin  Stiles  counted 
his  remaining  enemies. 

They  numbered  seven,  including  Trot- 
wood. 

The  traitor  captain  shouted  hoarsely: 

"Let  him  have  it!    All  together !" 

At  the  same  instant  he  fired. 

There  were  two  more  shots  right  after 
Trotwood's. 

One  of  them  took  effect  in  the  calf  of  the 
army  detective's  leg. 

It  did  not  penetrate  far  beneath  the  skin, 
but  the  pressure  it  produced  on  the  muscles 
was  very  painful. 

The  army  detective  saw  that  he  would  soon 
be  killed  or  captured  unless  the  fight  could 
be  brought  to  a  speedy  termination. 

Both  his  wounds  were  troubling  him  more 
and  more  every  moment,  and  he  feared  he 
would  soon  be  unableto  longer  maintain  the 
unequal  struggle. 

Added  to  this  fear  was  another  which  was 
no  less  distressing  to  him. 

It  was  hardly  probable  that  the  sound  of 
their  firing  had  not  reached  the  ears  of  sol- 
diers in  some  part  of  the  Union  army,  which 
was  scattered  irregularly  for  miles  on  the 
three  sides  of  Vicksburg  not  contiguous  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  besieged  by  the  Union 
gunboats. 

Thus  alarmed,  he  knew  hundreds  of  men 
would  soon  be  upon  the  scene. 

Then  his  capture  would  be  certain. 

Closer  and  closer  his  foemen  pressed  him. 

They  had  to  face  his  two  deadly  re- 
volvers. 

By  a  series  of  quick  movements,  he  kept 
the  brace  of  weapons  constantly  presented 
at  those  of  his  assailants  who  were  threaten- 
ing him  most  dangerously. 

The  fellow  who  had  shot  him  in  the  leg 
speedily  went  to  grass  with  a  hole  in  his 
temple. 

Four  times  the  sharp  reports  of  the  army 
defective's  revolvers  rung  out  on  the  air. 


Simultaneously  three  of  his  assailants 
fired. 

The  same  number  of  them  fell. 

A  sharp,  cutting  twinge  told  the  army  de- 
tective that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
hand. 

One  of  his  little  fingers  had  been  shot  off 
at  the  first  joint. 

Only  three  men  now  opposed  him. 

One  of  these  was  Trotwood. 

Colin  Stiles  knew  that  Trotwood  did  not 
intend  that  he  should  escape  with  his  life 
now  that  there  remained  but  little  probabil- 
ity that  he  could  be  taken. 

He  regarded  the  traitor  captain  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  three. 

Trotwood  fired  at  him  twice,  but  without 
effect. 

The  villain  was  protected  by  a  large  stump, 
through  a  jagged  break  in  the  top  of  which 
he  was  attempting  to  shoot  the  army  de- 
tective. 

Stiles  could  not  get  a  bead  on  him. 

He  had  no  recourse  but  to  keep  a  wary  eye 
upon  him  while  he  fought  the  two  others  in 
the open. 

He  gained  some  advantage  by  leaping  to 
one  side,  thus  bringing  these  two  men  direct- 
ly between  him  and  Trotwood. 

He  was  now,  as  bethought,  insured  against 
an  attack  from  two  directions  at  once;  he 
could  watch  Trotwood  while  dealing  with 
the  others,  and  Trotwood  was  in  danger  of 
shooting  one  of  his  companions  every  time 
he  attempted  to  fire  at  the  army  detective. 

Stiles  had  three  shots  left. 

Three  men  forced  him,  intent  upon  his 
death. 

If  he  should  exhaust  the  last  of  those  shots 
before  the  last  of  his  foes  should  bite  the 
dust  he  would  be  entirely  at  that  man's 
mercy. 

He  saw  his  opportunity,  fired,  and  had  two 
shots  and  two  foes  remaining. 

At  that  moment  a  chorus  of  shouts  rung 
out  somewhere  behind  him  ! 

He  dared  not  look  around  for  fear  that 
either  Trotwood  or  his  companion  would 
send  a  bullet  crashing  into  his  brain. 

But  he  knew  full  well  the  import  of  those 
sounds  which  increased  in  volume  as  they 
drew  nearer. 

Soldiers  were  coming  from  the  camp  and 
he  would  have  to  surrender. 

Trotwood  rushed  out  from  his  concealment 
and  seized  him. 

"Take  that,  traitor!"  hissed  Colin  Stiles, 
knocking  the  captain  senseless  with  the  butt 
of  his  revolver.  "If  I  did  not  know  you 
were  destined  to  die  by  the  rope,  I  would 
have  put  a  ball  through  your  dastardly 
brain  !" 

The  next  moment  he  was  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  NEW  AND   TERRIBLE  PERIL. 

Captain  Trotwood  lay  as  motionless  as 
though  dead. 

The  blow  of  the  army  detective  had  been 
sufficient  to  stun  him,  and  it  was  half  an 
hour  before  he  came  to  his  senses,  remem- 
bered what  had  occurred,  and  staggered  off, 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  head,  in  the  direction 
of  his  quarters. 

He  then  learned  that  Colin  Stiles  had  been 
Confined  temporarily  in  a  tumble-down  farm- 
house not  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  his 
capture. 

A  surgeon  was  called  to  dress  the  prison- 
er's wounds. 

While  divesting  himself  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  clothing  that  his  injuries  might  be 
more  accessible,  the  army  detective  manag- 
ed to  secrete  the  letter  he  had  secured  from 
Pemberton  by  such  a  shrewd  and  dangerous 
pretext,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  read,  underneath  the  cover- 
ing of  a  stool  on  which  he  sat. 

The  wound  in  the  calf  of  his  leg  was  first 
attended  to,  as  it  bled  more  profusely  and 
appeared  to  be  more  serious  than  either  of 
the  others. 

The  surgeon  probed  it  and  soon  removed 
the  ball. 

When  he  had  done  it  up  in  a  broad, 
thick  bandage,  the  army  detective  breathed 
easier  than  he  had  done  before  since  his 
capture. 

The  tell-tale  letter  had  been  disposed  of  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  was  sure  the  most 
thorough  search  would  fail  to  reveal  it. 

As  the  surgeon  had  wrapped  the  bandage 
a  second  time  around  his  leg,  the  army  de- 
tective had  slipped  the  envelope  under  it 
and,  pressing  upon  the  cloth,  had  held  it 
there  securely  until  the  surgeon  had  pinned 
the  bandage. 

It  was  an  ingenious  device  to  outwit  hie 
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He  had  use  for  that  letter. 

He  proposed  to  lay  it  before  Grant  in  per- 
son and  not  to  have  it  used  as  evidence 
against  him  if  he  could  prevent  it. 

His  other  wounds  were  duly  attended  to 
and  then,  as  he  had  believed  he  would  be,  he 
was  thoroughly  searched  for  evidence  that 
he  was  in  league  with  the  enemy. 

Nothing  except  his  Confederate  uniform 
and  other  articles  of  disguise  was  discovered 
that  gave  any  color  to  the  assertion  that  he 
was  a  rebel  spy. 

Of  course,  his  desperate  and  fatal  resistance 
of  the  gang  who  had  attempted  to  arrest  him 
could  be  urged  against  him  in  support  of  the 
charge  that  he  believed  the  conspirators 
would  make,  but  he  relied  on  certain  dis- 
closures be  now  felt  able  to  make  to  General 
Grant  and  on  the  revelations  which  would 
follow  to  clear  his  name  of  any  suspicion  of 
dishonor. 

But  he  was  yet  to  see  fearful  manifesta- 
tions of  how  desperate  were  the  villains  he 
was  dealing  with,  and  how  unscrupulous 
they  were  liable  to  be  in  the  choice  of  a 
means  of  ridding  themselves  at  once  of  him 
and  his  damning  evidence  against  them. 

He  was  confined  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
old  house  mentioned,  in  a  room  the  two 
small  and  broken  windows  of  which  looked 
out  to  the  northward,  affording  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  country  east  of  Vicksburg, 
every  hill  and  vale  of  which  blazed  with  the 
camp-fires  of  Grant's  great  army. 

Taking  his  bearings  as  best  he  could,  the 
army  detective  saw  that  he  was  between  a 
portion  of  the  Union  army  and  Vicksburg, 
while  still  nearer  the  town  Grant's  inner  line 
of  defenses  rose  grimly  in  the  moonlight. 

Outside  the  house,  just  before  the  window, 
a  guard  paced  to  and  fro,  and  the  detective 
knew  that  another  was  stationed  at  the  door. 

Every  precaution  had  been  taken  against 
his  escape,  for  it  had  not  been  so  soon  for- 
gotten that  he  was  a  slippery  prisoner. 

But  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
attempting  to  regain  his  liberty. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  his  quiet  sub- 
mission to  circumstances. 

Firstly,  he  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  com- 
plete triumph  was  not  far  distant,  and  he 
believed  that  he  would  be  liberated  in  the 
morning. 

Secondly,  his  wounds  were  so  painful  that 
he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  attempt- 
ins  an  escape,  even  had  he  thought  such 
action  advisable. 

What  he  desired  to  do  more  than  all  else, 
just  then,  was  to  read  the  letter  General 
Pemberton  had  been  so  cleverly  duped  into 
writing  and  entrusting  to  his  care. 

A  candle  was  burning  in  the  room. 

He  made  sure  that  the  guard  outside  the 
window  could  not.  see  him  where  he  was 
sitting,  then  he  unwound  the  bandage  on 
his  leg  and  took  the  letter  from  its  hiding 
place. 

The  letter  covered  three  large  pages. 

It  detailed  a  most  ingenious  scheme  for 
surprising  and  overpowering  the  Union 
army,  by  the  circulation  of  certain  alarming 
reports  inside  the  Federal  lines,  and  follow- 
ing up  the  advantage  of  a  panic  thus  created 
by  a  sudden  and  terrific  attack  in  a  certain 
insufficiently  guarded  quarter;  when  the 
Avork  of  demoralization  was  to  be  begun  by 
the  disgraceful  surrender  of  a  large  force  in 
command  of  the  recreant  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  other  parties  to 
the  plot  were  to  dash  hither  and  ^thither, 
conveying  discouraging  reports  of  Confed- 
erate victories  in  other  parts  of  the  field  and 
falsely  announcing  that  a  powerful  army  of 
Confederates  was  advancing  from  the  north- 
ward with  a  view  to  co-operating  with  Pemb- 
erton and  utterly  cutting  up  the  army  of 
Grant. 

It  was  believed  by  those  who  had  con- 
ceived and  abetted  the  plot  that  before  the 
affrighted  Union  troops  could  be  rallied  by 
their  surprised  and  disconcerted  generals, 
the  army  of  Pemberton  could  hurl  itself  out 
of  its  intrenchments  and,  with  shot  and  shell 
and  sword  and  bayonet,  clear  a  way  of  es- 
cape from  the  certain  doom  which  the  wily 
Grant  was  waiting  in  stolid  patience  to  in- 
flict upon  him. 

The  blow  was  to  be  struck  on  the  night  of 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

"When  he  had  finished  reading  and  again 
concealed  this  letter,  which  contained  not 
only  the  whole  minutiae  of  the  deadly 
scheme,  but  the  most  explicit  instructions 
for  carrying  it  out  in  its  every  detail,  the 
army  detective  felt  that  he  had  been  well 
repaid  for  all  of  the  peril  and  pain  he  had 
endured  that  day. 

He  felt  that  Grant  ought  to  be  placed  in 
possession  of  this  document  without  delay. 

Going  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  he 


had  been  imprisoned  he  rapped  on  it  sharply 
two  or  three  times. 

It  was  soon  opened  by  the  guard. 

"  Will  you  send  some  officer  to  me?"  asked 
Stiles. 

"  I  have  orders  not  to  let  any  one  in  here 
to-night." 

"But  I  have  important  disclosures  to 
make." 

The  guide  smiled  incredulously. 

"I  want  to  send  word  to  General  Grant." 

The  smilo  was  repeated. 

"  Will  you " 

"No!"  said  the  guard,  impatiently;  as  he 
slammed  the  door  shut  and  locked  it. 

"It's  no  use.  I  can't  communicate  with 
Grant  to-night,"  muttered  the  army  detect- 
ive, as  he  stretched  himself  comfortably  on 
the  floor  and  prepared  to  sleep  if  he  could, 
for  he  felt  that  he  was  sadly  in  need  of  rest. 

His  wounds  weije  not  so  painful  but  that 
he  soon  dropped  off  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 

He  awoke  several  times  and  arose  and 
limped  about  the  room,  to  pass  away  the 
silent  hours  of  the  summer  night. 

Once  he  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  on  the  camp-fire  studded  landscape, 
which  seemed,  like  a  lurid  reflection  of  the 
star-bespangled  sky  above  it. 

How  long  he  remained  there  he  knew  not, 
for  he  was  lost  in  deep  thought. 

So  abstracted  was  he  in  the  plans  he  had 
formed  for  the  morrow  that  the  scene  with- 
out had  almost  entirely  faded  from  his  view, 
and  he  scarcely  saw  the  guard  who  paced  up 
and  down  before  the  window,  not  ten  feet 
from  where  he  stood. 

All  at  once  he  became  aware  that  a  soldier 
was  approaching  from  a  distance. 

He  flitted  about  here  and  there  and  ap- 
peared to  move  with  more  than  necessary 
caution. 

The  army  detective  watched  him  as  he 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  was  lost  in  the 
shadows  of  a  small  wood  perhaps  three  hun- 
dred yards  away. 

Other  figures  glided  through  the  semi- 
gloom  from  different  directions,  and  one 
after  the  other  were  swallowed  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  wood  which  seemed  to  have  ab- 
sorbed the  first  man  he  had  seen. 

He  wondered  vaguely  what  was  the  object 
of  these  mysterious  movements,  then  drows- 
iness overcame  him  and  he  again  slept. 

When  he  awoke  again  the  moon  had  gone 
down,  his  candle  had  burned  out,  and  out- 
side and  inside  of  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment pitchy  darkness  prevailed. 

There  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  trampling  of 
feet  outside,  and  he  steadied  himself  on  the 
elbow  of  his  uninjured  arm  and  listened. 

He  was  not  mistaken. 

The  shuffling  of  feet  grew  louder. 

He  heard  the  hum  of  confused  voices. 

Presently  he  heard  yells  and  shouts  which 
seemed  to  be  closer  and  to  swell  in  volume 
every  time  they  were  repeated. 

What  was  the  matter? 

He  was  not  to  be  long  in  doubt. 

"  Hang  him  !"  cried  a  voice. 

"  Curse  the  spy!"  yelled  another  voice. 

"Kill  the  spy!"  howled  a  hundred  voices 
in  one. 

The  army  detective  shuddered. 

He  knew  now  that  the  conspirators  had 
not  relinquished  their  murderous  purpose. 

They  had  organized  a  lynching  party. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AT  BAY. 

The  conspirators  were  determined  to  kill 
Colin  Stiles  before  he  could  have  an  inter- 
view or  in  any  way  communicate  with  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

A  private  messenger  who  had  been  sent  by 
Pemberton  with  some  additional  informa- 
tion to  the  ringleader  of  the  conspiracy  had 
brought  to  the  traitors  the  first  knowledge 
that  they  had  received  of  the  visit  of  the 
army  detective  to  their  Confederate  ally 
and  its  remarkable  fruitage  of  evidence 
which  was  sufficient  to  consign  them  all  to 
the  hangman. 

At  first  they  had  been  ready  to  throw  up 
the  game  and  seek  to  save  their  lives  by  a 
precipitate  flight  to  foreign  shores,  but 
when  they  all  realized  that  they  would  yet 
be  safe,  and  the  success  of  their  plot  in  no 
way  imperiled  if  they  could  kill  the  army 
detective  and  destroy  the  letter  before  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  place  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  their  identity 
and  plans  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
could  call  them  to  account  for  their  crime 
against  their  country,  they  resolved  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  means  they  could  find  to 
put  their  cunning  and  redoubtable  clew- 
finder  out  of  their  way. 

By    crafty    misrepresentation    they    had 


gathered  together  a  mob  of  camp-followers 
and  excitable  soldiers  who  all  clamored  for 
the  life  of  the  army  detective. 

Colin  Stiles  heard  the  maddened  rabble, 
urged  on  by  Trotwood,  Bates,  Ballinger  and 
others  of  the  conspirators,  crowding  around 
the  house  and  threatening  the  guards  who 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  them  away. 

He  knew  that  the  resistance  of  those  two 
men  would  be  of  no  avail. 

They  would  either  be  obliged  to  succumb 
without  delay  or  they  would  be  overpower- 
ed and  murdered,  or  driven  away  from  their 
posts. 

The  army  detective  was  certain  that  ere 
long  a  force  would  be  sent  to  quell  the  riot, 
but  he  was  aware  that  the  mob  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  do  its  fearful  work  of 
death  before  such  interference  would  be 
possible. 

The  doors  promised  him  no  protection,  for 
they  could  be foiced  with  ease;  the  windows 
afforded  a  means  of  entrance,  and  the  very 
walls  of  the  old  house  could  not  withstand  a 
determined  assault  five  minutes. 

His  position  was  one  of  the  greatest  peril. 

The  mob  was  howling  for  his  life  like  so 
many  demons. 

There  was  no  barrier  sufficient  to  keep 
them  off  two  minutes. 

He  saw  no  means  of  escape. 

A  struggle  had  begun  between  the  guard 
at  the  door  and  some  of  the  lynchers. 

It  must  be  of  only  brief  duration. 

He  glanced  around  him  in  a  desperate 
search  for  one  ray  of  hope. 

He  saw  none— nothing  was  there  but  dark- 
ness. 

"  I  will  not  remain  here  to  be  butchered 
like  a  sheep  in  the  shambles,"  he  muttered. 
"I  shall  make  a  dash  out  of  here  even  if  it  is 
right  into  the  jaws  of  death." 

He  was  in  no  condition  to  run. 

But  he  started  from  near  the  door  and  ran 
as  well  as  he  could  toward  the  window  with 
the  intention  of  leaping  through  it  and  tak- 
ing his  chances  with  his  would-be  murderers 
outside. 

As  he  gathered  for  a  spring  his  foot  caught 
on  some  projection  and  he  was  thrown  down 
on  the  floor. 

At  the  same  instant  some  one  fired  through 
the  window,  and  the  ball  passed  across  the 
room  exactly  where  his  body  had  been  as  he 
was  running  and  buried  itself  in  the  wall. 

Was  it  Providence  that  had  thus  interpos- 
ed to  save  his  life? 

Was  it  accident  that  brought  his  hand  in 
contact  with  the  obstruction  over  which  he 
had  fallen? 

It  proved  to  be  an  iron  ring  which  was 
fast  to  a  staple  in  the  floor. 

The  stool  upon  which  he  had  sat  while  his 
wounds  were  being  dressed  had  covered  this 
ring,  and  he  had  not  seen  it  before. 

He  pulled  on  it  with  all  his  might. 

It  yielded,  and  a  small  trap-door  came  up 
with  it. 

The  darkness  in  the  room  was  as  nothing 
to  that  which  was  below. 

He  judged  there  was  a  cellar  under  the 
house. 

He  reached  down  with  his  well  arm,  but 
found  neither  stairs  nor  ladder. 

Inclining  the  trap-door  so  that  it  would 
close  after  him,  and,  perhaps,  conceal  from 
his  pursuers  the  means  of  his  escape,  he 
dropped  into  the  blackness  of  darkness  un- 
derneath. 

As  he  shot  down  he  heard  the  trap-door 
close  with  a  dull  bang. 

He  landed  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  the 
jar  he  received  was  so  severe  that  it  drew 
from  him  a  groan  of  agony. 

Struggling  to  his  feet,  he  put  up  his  hand 
and  found  a  means  of  quickly,  if  not  secure- 
ly, fastening  the  trap-door  on  the  under 
side. 

This  he  attended  to  at  once. 

What  would  he  not  have  given  for  a 
light? 

He  was  safer  here  than  he  was  in  the  room 
above,  but  he  dared  not  hope  for  a  pro- 
longed respite  from  the  fury  of  th«  conspir- 
ators and  their  unreasoning  followers. 

If  any  one  of  them  should  discover  the 
trap-door,  they  would  at  once  surmise  that 
he  had  descended  to  the  cellar,  and,  failing 
to  open  it,  they  would  be  likely  to  make 
short  work  of  rippfng  up  the  floor  in  order 
to  get  at  him. 

The  army  detective  began  to  grope  about 
the  cellar. 

It  was  low,  but  quite  large. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  means  of  egress 
from  it  to  the  outside  of  the  house. 

He  felt  of  the  damp  walls  clear  around, 
but  found  only  one  door. 

That  did  not  open  to  the  air,  but  upon  a 
narrow  passage,  at   the  end    of    which  he 
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found  a  rickety  flight  of  steps  which  he  be- 
lieved led  to  some  room  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  house,  other  than  that  he  had  just 
quitted. 

He  placed  his  foot  on  the  lower  step. 

As  he  did  so  a  loud  crash  overhead  inform- 
ed him  that  the  mob  had  broken  open  the 
door. 

He  heard  their  trampling  footsteps  as 
they  ran  hither  and  thither  through  the 
house. 

Then  volleys  of  awful  oaths  announced 
that  they  had  learned  that  he  had  made  his 
escape  from  the  room  in  which  they  had  ejt- 
pected  to  find  him. 

He  climbed  up  the  steps  with  much  diffi- 
culty, and,  finding  a  door  at  the  top  of 
the  flight,  opened  it  slightly,  and  looked 
c  it. 

He  drew  back  appalled. 

The  room  into  which  it  opened  was  swarm- 
ing with  mobbers. 

There  was  no  escape  that  way  ! 

He  closed  the  door  softly  and  tried  to  find 
some  means  of  fasteuiug  it,  but  there  was 
none. 

He  descended  the  swaying  stairs  and  tore 
them  down  behind  him. 

If  there  was  no  means  of  escape  was  he  de- 
nied also  all  means  of  defense  ? 

He  went  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and 
searched  everywhere  for  something  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  hunted  and  desperate  man, 
would  render  him  dangerous  to  an  enemy 
who  might  press  him  too  closely. 

"There  is  nothing— absolutely  nothing!" 

His  heart  sunk  within  him. 

He  was  hopeless. 

Loud  cries  from  overhead  announced  that 
the  trap-door  had  been  discovered. 

He  heard  the  rattle  of  the  fastenings,  and 
knew  that  his  would  be  assassins  were  strain- 
ing to  pull  it  open. 

He  shrunk  back  in  a  corner  and  dropped 
down  with  a  cry  of  despair. 

His  hand  touched  a  metallic  substance  that 
sent  a  chilly  sensation  up  his  arm. 

He  grasped  it  and  cried  out  with  sudden 
joy. 

It  was  an  old  and  rusty  ax. 

It  had  a  good  helve,  and  the  army  detect- 
ive seized  it  and  advanced  into  the  main  part 
of  the  cellar,  and  stationed  himself  nearly 
under  the  trap-door,  the  fastenings  of  which 
yet  held  firmly. 

"Now,"  he  gritted,  "  this  ax  shall  drink 
the  blood  of  the  first  villain  who  dares  put 
his  head  down  that  trap.  They  will  doubt- 
less kill  me,  but  some  one  else  will  die  first." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  LYNCHERS  SHOUT  IN  TRIUMPH. 

The  army  detective  was  at  bay. 

He  did  not  allow  his  eyes  to  wander  from 
the  trap-door  above  his  head  through  which 
the  conspirators  were  striving  to  get  at  him. 

Ever  and  anon  it  was  suddenly  jerked 
open  as  far  as  the  fastenings   would  permit. 

At  such  times  a  wide  rift  of  light  streamed 
down  upon  the  upturned  face  of  the  army 
detective. 

It  was  haggard  and  pale. 

But  it  was  the  face  of  a  man  who  was 
ready  to  sell  his  life  at  a  very  high  price. 

It  might  be  that  he  would  fall  a  victim  to 
the  lynchers ;  but  more  than  one  of  their 
number  would  die  before  he  would  suc- 
cumb. 

The  curses  of  the  mobbers  told  him  that 
they  were  not  very  hopeful  of  opening  the 
trap-door. 

Crash— crash — crash  ! 

What  sound  was  that? 

He  knew  in  a  moment  that  the  lynchers 
were  chopping  up  the  floor  of  the  room 
above,  and  would  soon  have  a  means  of  de- 
scending the  cellar. 

Their  bloodthirsty  shouts,  curses  and 
threats  would  have  appalled  a  heart  less 
strong  than  his;  those  regular  ax  blows 
would  have  sent  a  shiver  of  despair  to  its 
very  core. 

With  his  terrible  weapon  in  hand  he 
changed  his  position,  stationing  himself,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  judge,  nearly  underneath 
the  spot  where  the  mob  would  soon  make  a 
breach  in  the  floor. 

The  ax  blows  continued. 

Crash — crash — crash  !    Crack  ! 

The  lynchers  had  at  last  chopped  through 
the  flooring. 

The  army  detective  knew  that  it  would  be 
the  work  of  only  two  or  three  minutes  to  en- 
large the  opening  sufficiently  for  them  to  at- 
tempt to  make  it  available. 

He  planted  his  feet  firmly  and  grasped  the 
ax  in  a  gripe  of  steel,  notwithstanding  he 
had  a  wound  in  his  left  forearm,  and  had 


lost  the  end  of  the  little  finger  of  his  right 
hand. 

Under  other  circumstances  these  injuries 
would  have  been  excrutiatiugly  painful ;  but 
now  he  thought  nothing  of  them,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if,  at  that  moment  of  extreme  so- 
licitude, any  twinge  of  agony,  however 
acute,  would  have  conveyed  to  his  brain  any 
definite  impression  of  suffering. 

A  man's  form  darkened  the  opening. 

Up  went  the  ax. 

The  man's  face  was  thrust  through  the 
opening. 

The  lyncher  saw  the  army  detective  stand- 
ing there  at  bay,  but  Uk- ax  hissed  through 
the  air,  and  he  did  not  live  to  tell  of  it. 

In  a  moment  a  seriesof  horrible  oaths  from 
above  told  the  army  detective  that  his  dead- 
ly deed  was  known. 

"No  other   man   ventured   to   put  his  head 
into  that  death-trap. 

Leaning  on  the  ax-helve,  Colin  Stiles  wait- 
ed for  further  action  on  the  part  of  his  ene- 
mies. 

Again  the  sounds  of  ax  blows  in  the  floor 
above  reached  his  ears. 

Other  openings  were  being  made. 

"  Make  threeor  four !"  Trotwood  had  com- 
manded. "  He  can't  guard 'em  all  without 
shooters!" 

As  he  heard  the  crash  of  the  axes  and  the 
splitting  up  of  the  floor  in  different  places 
overhead,  the  array  detective  realized  that 
if  no  now  unimagiued  avenue  of  escape 
should  be  opened  to  him  he  must  eventually 
fall  a  prey  to  the  mobbers,  even  though  he 
should  sell  his  life  at  a  fearful  price  in  the 
blood  of  his  foes  ! 

Suddenly  a  new  sound  was  borne  to  him. 

It  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  small  entry- 
way  to  the  cellar  in  which  had  been  the 
stairs  which  he  had  torn  down  a  little  while 
before. 

He  crept  to  the  door  separating  the  two 
underground  apartments  and  listened  in- 
tently. 

He  was  soon  convinced  that  one  of  the 
mobbers  had  either  fallen  or  let  himself 
down  from  above  into  the  entry-way. 

The  blows  of  the  axes  overhead  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  with  this  new  danger  threat- 
ening him,  the  army  detective  crouched 
down  not  far  from  the  door  and  waited. 

Presently  he  heard  a  man  groping  about  in 
the  entry-way,  and  he  surmised  correctly 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  way 
into  the  principal  cellar. 

"He  will  find  the  door  soon  enough — for 
him !" 

The  army  detective  gritted  these  words 
through  set  teeth  as  he  arose  and  stationed 
himself,  with  the  ax  poised  for  a  sudden 
blow,  by  the  side  of  the  door  through  which 
he  expected  the  lyncher  would  soou  enter  in 
search  of  him. 

He  heard  the  door  swing  around  slowly,  as 
if  it  was  being  opened  with  extreme  cau- 
tion, and  simultaneously  with  this  sound  the 
peculiar  crashing  noise  which  assured  him 
that  the  mobbers  above  had  got  their  axes 
through  the  floor. 

An  instant  of  awful  suspense ! 

Then  the  army  detective  felt,  rather  than 
saw,  that  the  man  who  had  gained  access  to 
the  cellar  had  passed  through  the  door  and 
was  standing  within  four  or  five  feet  of 
him. 

Crash ! 

A  large  hole  had  been  split  out  of  the 
floor. 

A  stream  of  light  came  through  it  and 
showed  the  army  detective  the  form  of  his 
would-be  slayer. 

He  started  as  he  saw  it. 

It  was  the  form  of  Colonel  Ballinger^. 

Only  a  moment  it  stood  there. 

Then  the  ax  in  the  hands  of  the  penned-up 
and  desperate  army  detective  described  the 
segment  of  a  circle  in  the  darkness. 

It  had  done  its  deadly  work,  and  Ballin- 
ger,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspirators, 
went  down  to  rise  never  again. 

His  head  was  literally  cleft  to  the  chin. 

Down  beside  the  body  of  his  slain  foe  went 
the  army  detective. 

He  was  searching  his  person. 

It  disclosed  no  evidence  against  the  con- 
spirators, for  not  a  scrap  of  paper  was  to  be 
found  upon  it. 

In  the  hand  of  the  dead  man  was  a  revolv- 
er which  his  stiffening  fingers  yet  clasped;  in 
his  bosom  was  another  and  a  smaller  one, 
and  to  his  hilt  was  fastened  a  large  and 
keen-edged     knife    encased   in    a   metallic 


These  weapons  the  army  detective  secured, 
together  with  a  supply  of  cartridges  and 
some  matches,  which  he  found  loose  in  the 
dead  man's  pockets. 

"  Now  down  and  at  him !" 


It  was  the  voice  of  Trotwood  that  uttered 
this  command. 

"  Fire  as  soon  as  you  see  him !"  added  the 
conspirator  captain,  "and  fire  to  kill!" 

"Kill  the  spy!"  howled  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"They  are  like  maniacs!"  muttered  the 
army  detective,  as  he  leaped  to  his  ftet,  a 
revolver  in  either  hand. 

He  now  noticed  that  four  openings  had 
been  made  in  the  floor,  and  that  at  each  of 
them  lynchers  were  preparing  to  open  on 
him  with  firearms  whenever  they  should  see 
him. 

He  shrunk  back  in  a  dark  corner. 

Presently  an  arm  appeared  through  one  of 
the  openings,  its  hand  grasping  a  candle. 

He  knew  that  in  an  instant  a  head  vould 
be  thrust  through  another  of  the  openings, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  where  In- 
was,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  should  be  discov- 
ered the  part  of  the  cellar  where  he  stood 
would  be  riddled  with  balls. 

He  waited  for  the  head  to  appear. 

He  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 

His  two  revolvers  went  up  at  once,  they 
both  spoke  at  once  and  the  head  and  the 
hand  were  pierced  by  bulletssimultaueously. 

The  candle  fell  from  the  lyncher's  nerve- 
less grasp  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
and  its  light  was  extinguished  as  it  struck. 

The  army  detective  crept  forward  and 
found  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  where 
it  woidd  not  be  likely  to  be  broken  or 
crushed. 

Only  a  little  while  before  he  would  have 
given  much  for  a  candle  and  some  matches, 
or  even  for  the  matches  alone,  and  now  he 
was  provided  with  both. 

He  did  not  need  them  now,  but  he  thought 
they  might  be  useful  to  him  before  he  should 
effect  his  escape  out  of  that  trap  of  death — 
for  now  that  he  was  so  well  armed  he  began 
to  hope  that  he  could  resist  the  lynchers 
until  help  should  come  from  outside. 

The  discovery  that  the  army  detective  had 
firearms  filled  the  conspirators  with  some 
consternation. 

They  had  come  to  lynch  a  wounded  and 
unarmed  man,  and  the  knowledge  that  they 
must  do  battle  with  so  brave  and  desperate 
a  man  as  Colin  Stiles,  evidently  armed  to  the 
teeth,  did  not  tend  to  impress  them  with  a 
notion  that  their  object  would  be  very  easily 
accomplished. 

A  brief  discussion  was  held  among  the 
leaders  of  the  mob,  and  Colin  Stiles  could 
hear  enough  of  it  to  gain  a  pretty  clear  idea 
of  its  result. 

He  quickly  changed  his  position. 

The  reports  of  a  score  of  pistols,  revolvers 
and  muskets  crashed  through  the  old  house 
and  a  perfect  rain  of  lead  hurtled  into  the 
cellar. 

Then  there  was  dead  silence  which  lasted 
about  three  minutes,  during  which  the 
lynchers  were  eagerly  listening  to  ascertain 
if  any  of  their  shots  had  taken  effect. 

No  sound  came  up  from  the  cellar. 

Atlasta  bummer  more  reckless  than  his 
fellows  seized  a  candle  and  thrust  it  and  his 
head  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  floor. 

His  companions  expected  to  hear  the  re- 
port of  the  army  detective's  revolver  and  to 
see  him  shot  dead  where  he  lay. 

"  He's  dead  !"  announced  the  bummer. 

"Sure?"  asked  Captain  Trotwood. 

"  Yes,  his  body  lies  down  there,  certain!" 

The  lynchers  sent  up  a  loud  shout  of 
triumph. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  CONFEDERATE    SECRET     SERVICE     AGENT. 

But  the  lynchers  were  celebrating  prema- 
turely. 

It  was  not  the  body  of  the  army  detective 
that  the  bummer  had  seen,  but  that  of  Col- 
onel Ballinger. 

The  conspirators  were  soon  to  be  unde- 
ceived, and  greatly  to  their  cost. 

They  swarmed  about  the  openings  in  the 
floor  and  began  to  lower  themselves  through 
them  into  the  cellar. 

Trotwood  was  more  eager  than  any  of  the 
others;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  one  of  the 
most  boisterous  of  his  gang  of  camp  follow- 
ers got  into  the  aperture  ahead  of  him. 

Four  lynchers  were  descending  into  the 
cellar,  all  unsuspicious  of  any  danger. 

The  two  revolvers  in  the  hands  of  the 
army  detective  spoke  spitefully  and  at 
once! 

Two  of  the  miscreants  fell  dead  on  the  cel- 
lar bottom. 

Another  double  report  rung  out,  and  the 
two  other  lynchers,  who  were  just  about  to 
let  go  their  hold  on  the  floor  above,  sunk 
down  struggling  and  groaning  almost  at  the 
feet  of  the  army  detective,  badly  hurt. 

A  howl  of  baffled  rage  was  sent  no  by  the 
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conspirators  above,  and  Trotwood  and  some 
of  his  traitorous  companions  cursed  until  the 
air  was  almost  blue. 

They  had  been  trapped. 

Again  the  army  detective  had  outwitted 
them. 

Trotwood  and  others  were  cursing  their 
luok  and  cudgeling  their  brains  for  some 
means  to  get  at  the  army  detective,  when  a 
shout  at  the  door  attracted  their  attention. 

Some  of  the  lyuchers  had  discovered  the 
way  to  the  cellar  by  which  Ballinger  had 
gone  to  his  death,  and  now  they  came  for- 
ward and  told  Trotwood  and  his  companions 
of  it. 

The  conspirators  were  not  yet  aware  that 
Ballinger  had  been  slain. 

A  rush  was  made  for  the  door  leading  to 
where  the  stairway  to  the  cellar  had  for- 
merly been,  and  several  of  those  in  advance 
were  pushed  over  into  the  small  apartment 
before  they  became  aware  that  the  stairs 
were  gone. 

The  army  detective  heard  the  noise  of  their 
struggle  and  judged  correctly  as  to  its  cause. 

Throwing  himself  in  the  doorway  between 
the  main  cellar  and  the  entry-way  he  began 
to  fire  into  the  squirming  crowd. 

Shrieks  of agon v  followed  his  well-directed 
shots  and  carried  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  the 
lynchers  above,  who  now  engaged  in  a  fierce 
struggle  with  those  who  were  pressing  them 
forward,  in  their  haste  to  get  away  from  the 
pitfall  into  which  their  comrades  had  gone 
to  their  death. 

Two  or  three  of  the  mobbers  who  had  not 
been  struck  by  any  of  Stiles'  balls  scrambled 
to  their  feet  and  tired  at  random,  in  the  hope 
of  killing  or  disabling  the  army  detective. 

One  bullet  grazed  his  arm,  but  did  him  no 
serious  injuiy. 

Keeping  in  the  shadows  and  getting  a  fair 
view  of  his  assailants,  he  blazed  away  at 
them  with  such  effect  that  they  were  hors 
de  combat  before  they  could  fire  a  second 
time. 

The  light  from  above  now  shone  through 
the  four  large  holes  in  the  floor  and  dimly 
illuminated  most  parts  of  the  cellar. 

The  army  detective  knew  that  he  was  safe 
only  when  in  the  darkness,  and  he  hugged 
the  walls  as  closely  as  possible,  not  ventur- 
ing out  into  the  lighted  spaces,  and  watched 
the  apertures  for  signs  of  the  lynchers. 

They  did  not  show  their  heads,  and  there 
was  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  during  which 
the  conspirators  were  discussing  and  con- 
demning several  plans  of  attack,  one  after 
another,  and  the  beleagured  man  hunter  was 
getting  a  much  needed  breathing  spell. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  army  detective  had 
ample  evidence  that  the  conspirators  had  no 
idea  of  giving  up  the  game,  the  gain  or  loss 
of  which  meant  so  much  to  them. 

"  Burn  the  house  !"  shouted  some  one. 

It  was  a  startling  suggestion. 

Colin  Stiles  shuddered  at  the  thought  that 
he  might  soon  be  literally  roasted  alive,  as 
the  cry  was  taken  up  and  repeated  by  a 
hundred  tongues. 

But  one  chance  of  life  remained  to  him 
now. 

Escape  from  the  house. 

But  how  should  he  escape  ? 

To  attempt  escape  seemed  to  mean  certain 
death. 

But  death  by  the  bullet  was  preferable  to 
death  in  the  fire. 

He  resolved  to  attempt  to  run  the  blockade 
of  death  which  stood  between  him  and 
liberty. 

Again  the  lynchers  were  yelling : 

" Fire  the  building!" 

It  seemed  that  there  were  some  among 
them  who  counseled  another  course. 

Shouts  of  forbidding  import  rung  out  in 
concert  with  the  others. 

"Notyet!"  cried  Trotwood. 

"Wait!"  commanded  another  voice,  which 
the  army  detective  thought  was  Ryan's. 

"  Burn  out  the  spy !" 

"  Roast  him  like  a  rat !" 

These  and  similar  cries  went  up  from 
scores  of  throats  and  swelled  in  volume  until 
they  drowned  all  others. 

The  army  detective  now  knew  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  house  would 
be  in  flames. 

It  was  impossible  for  Trotwood  and  others 
of  his  way  of  thinking  to  restrain  that  mob 
of  maddened  camp-followers,  the  dangerous 
element  of  any  great  army. 

He  must  prepare  to  escape  or  die. 

He  hastily  stripped  the  clothes  from  one  of 
the  men  he  had  shot  down  and  put  them  on. 

A  slouched  hat  which  had  been  worn  by 
another  of  the  dead  lynchers  completed  such 
a  disguise  as  he  was  enabled  to  assume. 

He  again  took  up  the  two  revolvers;  and 


after  waiting  a  moment  to  reload  all  their 
empty  chambers,  he  was  ready  to  act. 

During  this  time  the  tumult  above  had 
been  increasing  until  the  howls  and  beast- 
like cries  of  the  mob  were  terrific. 

Suddenly  he  head  a  chorus  of  demoniac 
|  cheers,  which  announced  that  the  house  had 
been  fired. 

He  made  his  way  around  the  side  of  the 
cellar  and  passed  through  the  door  opening 
into  the  entry-way. 

Climbing  up  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
lynchers,  which  were  piled  up  where  the 
stairs  had  formerly  been,  he  found  that  he 
could  reach  the  threshold  of  the  floor  above. 

Thrusting  the  revolvers  iuto  pockets  of 
the  coat  he  wore,  he  grasped  the  threshold 
and  began  to  draw  himself  up. 

As  his  face  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
threshold  he  saw  three  or  four  lynchers  not 
ten  feet  from  him,  with  their  guns  ready  for 
instant  use  and  waiting  for  his  appearance 
with  the  intention  of  shooting  him  on  sight. 

Not  one  of  them  had  he  ever  seen  before, 
and  he  was  certain  that  none  of  them  recog- 
nized him. 

Assuming  the  character  of  one  of  their 
number,  he  called  out : 

"  For  God's  sake,  pull  me  out  o'  here, 
boys!  I've  been  layin' among  this  heap  o' 
dead  men  ever  since  I  fell  down  here,  with 
two  on  'em  a-top  o'  me !  If  that  devlish  spy 
sees  me,  he'll  kill  me  sure!" 

Two  of  them  caught  his  hands  and  drew 
him  up. 

His  coolness  had  again  won. 

He  had  escaped  from  the  cellar,  but  he  was 
still  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 

Would  any  of  the  lynchers  recognize  him  ? 

He  pulled  the  slouch  hat  clown  over  his 
eyes,  concealing  his  face  as  much  as  possible, 
and  then  went  boldly  out  among  the  mob 
who  were  shrieking  for  his  heart's  blood  ! 

The  lynchers  had  now  left  the  house  and 
were  standing  outside,  ready  to  shoot  the 
army  detective  when  he  should  be  driven 
out  by  the  fire. 

Colin  Stiles  smiled  grimly  as  he  noted  these 
preparations  for  his  death,  and  began  to 
make  his  way  to  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
hoping  to  escape  thence  to  some  place  of 
safety ;  and  as  he  dodged  through  the  mob 
he  kept  his  hands  on  the  cocked  revolvers  in 
his  side  pockets. 

He  had  not  proceeded  six  paces  when  he 
was  confronted  by  a  man  whose  keen  eye 
was  not  to  be  deceived  by  a  disguise  as  thin 
as  his  and  who  hissed  in  his  ear  : 

"Colin  Stiles!" 

The  army  detective's  revolvers  were  out  in 
an  instant  and  he  was  glancing  over  one  of 
them  straight  into  the  dark,  cunning  face  of 
Hasker,  the  Confederate  secret  service  agent. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A     SCENE     OF    HORROR. 

"I've  got  the  drop  on  you!"  said  the 
army  detective,  in  a  low,  stern  voice.  "If 
you  denounce  me,  I  will  shoot  you  dead  in 
your  tracks!" 

Hasker  knew  that  the  desperate  detective 
meant  just  this. 

"  Isn't  turn  about  fair  play  ?"  he  asked. 

Colin  Stiles  pushed  the  revolver  against 
the  spy's  face,  and  saw  him  shiver  as  it 
touched  his  skin. 

"  It's  a  fair  enough  game  when  you  can 
work  it,"  was  the  army  detective's  cool  re- 
joinder. "Your  way  don't  seem  clear  to 
work  it  just  now." 

"  It  seems  not.  Do  you  mean  to  kill 
me?" 

"No." 

"What  then?" 

"  I  mean  to  get  away  from  here,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  have  you  prevent  me." 

"I'm  not  likely  to,  as  we  stand  now,"  said 
Hasker. 

"  But  you'd  have  these  devils  on  me 
in  a  minute  if  I  should  take  away  this 
iron!" 

"Very  likely.  We're  playing  on  different 
sides  of  the  same  game,"  was  Hasker's  an- 
swer. 

"But  I'm  playing  to  win!"  gritted  the 
army  detective,  "  and  I  want  you  to  turn 
about  and  walk  away  ahead  of  me." 

"Whatfor?" 

"  So  I  can  keep  a  bead  on  you  while  I  get 
out  of  this." 

"  That's  a  rather  cool  proposition." 

"This  is  cooler!" 

As  he  spoke,  the  army  detective  agaiu 
pressed  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  against 
the  spy's  face. 

"  Sligbtly,"  said  Hasker.  "Which  course 
shall  I  take?" 

"  You'll  walk  directly  toward  that  tall 
tree  yonder.    Do  you  see  which  I  mean  ?" 


"Yes." 

"Go  on  then." 

"You're  the  devil  himself!"  muttered 
Hasker,  looking  around  uneasily,  in  the 
hope  that  he  could  catch  the  eye  of  some- 
one who  would  come  to  his  aid. 

But  the  conversation  between  himself  and 
Colin  Stiles  had  been  conducted  in  such  low 
tones  that  no  one  seemed  to  have  taken  any 
notice  of  his  unenviable  position;  for  the 
attention  of  the  whole  crowd  appeared  to 
be  centered  upon  the  burning  house,  from' 
which  the  conspirators  thought  the  army] 
detective  must  soon  be  driven  by  the 
flro. 

"Go  on!"  hissed  Colin  Stiles. 

The  spy  hesitated. 

A  new  fear  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

It  was  that  Stiles  would  again  have  him 
confined. 

He  knew  that  a  trial  upon  the  charge  that 
he  was  a  Confederate  spy  in  the  Federal 
camp  must  result  in  his  summary  conviction 
and  execution. 

Having  just  escaped  from  imprisonment  in 
the  old  brick  house,  through  the  machina- 
tions of  some  of  the  ohiefest  of  the  conspira- 
tors, he  did  not  fancy  a  return  to  durance 
vile  with  the  probability  of  a  speedy  and 
shameful  death  to  stare  him  in  the  face. 

He  was  a  man  accustomed  to  dangers  and 
rich  in  resources ;  but  he  was  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. 

Could  he  for  one  moment  free  himself 
from  the  aim  of  the  army  detective  he 
might,  by  some  ruse,  practically  reverse 
their  positions. 

Without  further  parley,  he  began  to 
walk  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  army 
detective. 

Colin  Stiles  kept  close  behind  him,  watch- 
ing him  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  and,  un- 
observed by  any  of  the  crowd  through 
which  they  were  moving,  holding  the  re- 
volver pointed  full  at  him. 

Suddenly  Hasker  stumbled  and  fell  down 
in  front  of  the  army  detective,  seizing  the 
latter's  wounded  leg  and  wrenching  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  Colin  Stiles  off 
his  balance  and  precipitate  him  to  the 
earth. 

The  movement  was  so  unexpected  that  the 
army  detective  was  taken  entirely  off  his 
guard. 

As  he  attempted  to  again  bring  his  revolv- 
er to  bear  on  Hasker,  the  spy  kicked  it  out 
of  his  hand,  and,  bearing  him  roughly  to  the 
sod,  cried  : 

"The  spy!    The  spy!" 

These  two  words  were  repeated  by  others 
who  stood  near,  and  in  much  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  read  of  the  occurrence  the  army 
detective  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob. 

"Shoot  him!"  yelled  a  score  of  voices  at 
once. 

"Don't  shoot!"  cried  Hasker.  "You'll 
kill  some  one  else.  The  crowd's  too  thick! 
Ah  !  my  smart  Yankee  traitor,  my  turn  did 
come,  didn't  it?" 

The  army  detective  would  have  replied  to 
these  taunting  words  vhich  the  spy  hissed 
into  his  ear,  but  before  he  could  do  so  he 
was  lifted  from  the  ground  by  a  dozen  pairs 
of  strong  hands,  and  amid  a  chorus  of  de- 
moniac hoots,  howls  and  shrieks,  borne 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  burning 
house. 

The  Confederate  secret  service  agent  turn- 
ed pale  when  he  realized  what  was  about  to 
occur. 

"  That  fate  is  too  fearful  for  a  brave  man 
like  that!"  he  muttered.  "I  must  save  him, 
or  those  half-drunken  and  wholly  maddened 
vagabonds  of  the  camp  will  cast  him  into  the 
fire!" 

He  tried  to  check  them — even  following 
them  up  and  attempting  by  main  force  to 
tear  Stiles  from  the  grasp  of  the  mob. 

But  of  what  avail  was  the  strength  of  one 
man  ? 

"  Burn  him  !" 

This  was  the  terrible  cry  that  rose  on  a 
thousand  voices  and  drowned  every  plea  for 
mercy  or  for  humanity  ! 

Captain  Trotwood  and  his  fellow-conspir- 
ators had  no  hand  in  the  scene  that  ensued. 

They  watched  it  with  faces  working  with 
horror. 

Some  of  them  even  tried  to  assist  Hasker 
to  preveutit. 

But  they  could  do  nothing. 

"My  heavens!"  groaned  Ryan.  "  I  never 
knew  before  what  a  mob  of  such  off-scour- 
ings  was  capable  of  doim» :?  I  knew  they 
were  vultures  of  thebattletli  Id,  t hieves, any- 
thing but  human,  but  that  they  were  such 
fiends  incarnate  I  could  not  have   believed!" 

As  he  ceased  speaking  lie  turned  away  his 
face  in  horror. 
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Again  that  blood-curdling  cry  rang  out  on 
the  night  air. 

"  Burn  him!'' 

"  One— I  wo— three  !    There  he  goes  !" 

Then  arose  a  wild  demoniac  howl  from  a 
score  of  throats  and  groans  of  disgust  from 
many  more,  for  a  reaction  had  taken  place, 
and  dozens  who  had  cried  "Burn  him!" 
shuddered  when  they  actually  saw  a  gang  of 
their  companions  send  the  form  of  the  army 
detective  flying  through  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  tottering  shell  of  what  had  been  the 
old  frame  farm-house. 

But  cries  of  rejoicing  and  of  horror  were 
alike  sileuced  a  moment  later  by  a  terrific 
explosion  which  caused  the  debris  of  the 
burning  house  to  fly  for  rods  in  all  directions, 
sent  death  and  destruction  among  the 
thronging  crowd  of  camp-followers  and 
made  the  very  earth  tremble  as  if  it  had 
been  agitated  by  an  earthquake. 

As  the  detonatiug  roar  of  the  explosion 
died  away  and  was  echoed  and  re-echoed 
from  the  Southern  hillsides,  other  sounds  be- 
came audible. 

They  were  the  groans  and  wails  of  the  dy- 
ing and  the  low-in  uttered  prayers  of  men 
who  had  not  prayed  before  for  years  and 
years,  but  who  were  now  waiting  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  that  another  explosion 
would  hurl  them  to  the  terrible  death  in  the 
ghastly  embrace  of  which  they  could  see  the 
mangled  and  lacerated  forms  of  more  than  a 
dozen  of  those  who  had  just  now  been  their 
companions! 

Louder  than  these  sounds  came  others  of  a 
different  nature,  produced  by  thousands  of 
soldiers  who  were  hurrying  to  the  scene  of 
the  catastrophe. 

Neither  Trotwood  nor  Ryan  nor  any  oth- 
ers of  the  conspirators  had  been  injured, 
but  they  were  stuuued  by  the  shock  and  in 
terrible  apprehension  of  a  second  explosion. 

Hasker  also  escaped  unharmed,  as  if  by  a 
remarkable  fatality,  for  a  man  who  was 
standing  not  two  feet  from  him  had  been 
blown  to  atoms,  and  two  others  near  him 
had  been  dismembered  and  his  clothing  was 
besmeared  with  their  blood. 

He  had  been  so  strongly  shaken  up, 
though,  that  it  was  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  able  to  get  on  his  feet  and 
walk  over  to  where  he  saw  Trotwood  and 
Ryan  and  others  of  the  traitor  officers  whose 
desire  to  rid  themselves  of  the  terrible  pres- 
ence of  the  army  detective  and  escape  the 
dread  consequences  of  the  high  crime  in 
which  he  had  detected  them  had  led  them 
to  incite  to  deeds  of  desperate  lawlessness 
the  mob  of  cowardly  camp-followers  whose 
work  had  precipitated  the  horrible  holo- 
caust upon  which  they  gazed. 

Ashe  drew  near  them  it  became  evident 
that  the  soldiers  were  by  this  time  very  near 
the  scene  of  the  explosion. 

"We  must  get  out  of  here,"  said  Hasker. 
"It's  no  place  for  us.    Come  on." 

"True,"  said  Trotwood,  as  they  walked 
away,  "  if  we  can  prevent  haviug  any  re- 
sponsibility for  this  affair  fastened  upon  us 
we're  safe,  for,"  shuddering,  "  we're  rid  at 
last  of  that  detective  and  his  evidence." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN  THE  TUNNEL. 

"One,  two,  three!" 

Those  words  were  howled  in  the  ears  of 
the  army  detective. 

Then  he  felt  himself  swung  to  and  fro  in 
the  hands  of  his  infuriated  captors. 

"Go!" 

This  he  recognized  as  the  signal  at  which 
he  was  to  be  lanched  into  the  seething  flames. 

He  felt  the  cool  air  as  he  sailed  through  it. 

It  grew  warmer,  then  hot. 

He  had  passed  through  the  window  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  furnace  of 
death. 

Just  a  moment  before  a  chimney  had  top- 
pled over  and  fallen  into  the  cellar. 

Striking  the  thin  crust  of  earth  which 
separated  the  cellarfrom  the  tunnel  beneath 
it  the  heavy  mass  of  brick  and  stone  had 
broken  a  large  opening  in  it. 

Through  that  opening  Colin  Stiles  the  next 
instant  shot  into  the  depths  of  the  tunnel. 

The  rapidity  of  his  aerial  flight  had  insur- 
ed his  passage  through  the  fire  without 
painful  injury. 

His  fall  had  not  been  more  than  twenty 
feet. 

He  landed  on  a  huge  pile  of  waste  which 
had  been  saturated  with  petroleum  to  ren- 
der it  highly  inflammable  and  stored  with 
several  packages  of  giant  powder  and  a  few 
shells  at  one  side  of  the  subteranean  pas- 
sage, there  to  remain  until  it  should  be  re- 
quired in  the  prosecution  of  Grant's  under- 


ground operations  against  the  rebel  Gib- 
raltar. 

The  army  detective  was  shaken  up  consid- 
erably, but  fortunately  had  received  no 
added  injuries. 

Ashe  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  took  a 
hasty  glance  around  him,  he  comprehend- 
ed instantly  where  he  was  and  in  what  a 
well-nigh  miraculous  manner  he  had  been 


But  in  the  same  infinitesimal  period  of  time 
he  became  aware  of  a  terrible  danger  with 
which  he  was  threatened. 

The  firelight,  streaming  down  through  the 
ragged  aperture  into  the  tunnel,  revealed 
to  him  not  only  his  whereabouts,  but  the 
presence  of  the  explosive  and  combustible 
material  so  near  to  him  that  he  might  have 
laid  his  hand  on  it- 
He  realized  that  a  spark  of  fire  from  the 
burning  building  above  might  at  any  in- 
stant drop  through  the  opening,  and  that  it 
would  fall  directly  on  the  heap  of  oleaginous 
waste  upon  which  he  had  alighted,  and  from 
it  be  instantly  communicated  to  the  giant 
powder  and  shells. 

With  the  celerity  of  thought  he  leaped 
away  from  the  dreadful  spot  and  hurried  as 
fast  as  possible  along  the  tunnel,  bending 
over  and  going  almost  headlong  into  the 
darkness,  thirty  or  forty  feet  distant  from 
the  illuminated  spot  under  the  opening. 

A  minute  after  he  had  alighted  in  the  tun- 
nel, and  almost  at  the  very  instant  when  he 
had  gained  a  place  of  comparative  safety, 
the  explosion  took  place. 

The  shock  was  so  great  that  the  tunnel 
caved  in  behind  him,  nearly  filling  the  pas- 
sage, and,  half  stunned,  he  was  hurled  on  his 
face. 

The  earth  quivered  and  seemed  almost  to 
undulate  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  sound  of  the  explosion  resounding  in 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  tunnel  was  ter- 
rific. 

He  was  almost  deafened. 

It  was  ten  minutes  or  more  before  the 
army  detective  attempted  to  regain  his  feet. 

As  he  did  so  a  deathly  sickness  overcame 
him. 

He  staggered  and  tried  to  grope  his  way 
along  the  passage. 

B  u  t  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker  with  every 
step. 

His  head  swam. 

Lights  danced  before  his  eyes ;  then  came 
darkness;  then  oblivion. 

He  lay  as  one  dead. 

How  "long  he  remained  in  this  condition  he 
knew  not. 

He  awoke  strangling,  almost  suffocating. 

He  did  not  at  first  recall  his  surroundings, 
and  struggled  to  his  feet  to  strike  his  head 
with  much  violence  against  the  earthy  roof 
to  the  tunnel. 

He  stretched  out  his  hands  and  touched 
its  sides. 

Then  the  scenes  through  which  he  bad  re- 
cently passed  came  back  and  were  pictured 
before  his  mental  vision. 

Again  he  lived  over  that  awful  moment 
when  sailing  in  the  air  and  descending  into 
that  blinding,  roaring,  crackling  flame,  he 
expected  to  meet  a  horrible  and  agonizing 
death  iu  the  pit  of  fire  which  glowed  where 
the  cellar  had  been. 

His  ears  were  again  riven  by  the  roar  of 
that  awful  explosion. 

He  caught  for  breath,  and  inhaled  the 
smoke-laden  fumes  of  the  burning  waste. 

Turning  around  he  discovered  that  the 
tunnel  had  not  been  completely  partitioned 
by  the  cave-in,  and  that  through  a  small 
aperture  near  the  top  the  smoke  was  pour- 
ing in  around  him. 

He  realized  that  he  would  be  speedily  suf- 
focated if  he  could  not  stop  that  draught  of 
death. 

Holding  his  face  almost  upon  his  chest  he 
began  to  throw  the  loose  dirt  from  his  feet 
into  the  little  opening. 

It  was  a  paint ul  task. 

Every  movement  hurt  what  remained  of 
the  amputated  little  finger  on  his  right  hand 
and  his  wounded  left  forearm  almost  beyond 
endurance. 

But  he  persevered. 

It  was  a  struggle  with  death. 

He  stopped  the  opening,  preventing  the 
entrance  of  more  smoke ;  but  the  passage 
was  filled  already,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
throw  himself  face  downward  and  thus 
worm  his  way  along  the  tunnel. 

The  smoke  filled  his  eyes,  torturing  him 
horribly;  but  he  could  breath  easier  in  this 
position,  and,  taking  courage  from  this  fact, 
he  crawled  on  through  the  darkness. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  proceeded  so  far 
that  the  smoke,  diffused  through  more  space, 


was  so  much  rarified  that  it  had  become  less 
oppressive. 

He  now  breathed  much  easier. 

But  his  wounds  were  paining  him  terribly, 
and  he  felt  that  his  eyes  were  becoming  in* 
flamed. 

He  paused  and  rested  a  little  while. 

Then  he  resumed  his   painful  locomotion. 

At  length  he  arose  on  his  feet. 

But  near  1  he  top  of  the  tunnel  the  smoke 
was  yet  so  dense  that  it  filled  his  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  forced  him  again  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

Ifs  effect  on  his  smarting  eyes  was  mad- 
dening. 

With  a  cry  of  anguish  he  covered  them 
with  his  hands. 

Like  a  worm,  he  crawled  slowly  on. 

At  last  he  met  an  obstruction. 

He  put  forth  his  hands  and  felt  in  advance 
of  him. 

Then  he  uttered  a  cry  of  horror. 

The  tunnel  had  caved  iu  at  this  point. 

He  was  entombed  alive. 

He  wondered  how  thick  was  the  wall  of 
earth  which  separated  him  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tunnel  beyond. 

He  had  not  yet  given  up  hope. 

If  only  he  could  see. 

For  the  twentieth  time  he  thought  of  this, 
then  he  gave  a  cry  of  joy. 

He  remembered  the  candle  that  had  fallen 
out  of  the  hand  he  had  pierced  with  a  ball 
as  it  descended  into  (he  cellar,  where  he  was 
at  bay,  to  discover  his  whereabouts  to  one 
who  sought  his  life,  and  the  matches  he  had 
found  on  the  body  of  Colonel  Ballinger  after 
he  had  felled  him  with  the  ax  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  enter  the  cellar  with  murderous  in- 
tent. 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom. 

The  caudle  was  safe. 

He  found  the  matches. 

He  struck  a  light. 

Holding  it  aloft,  he  saw  that  the  passage 
was  completely  walled  iu  with  earth. 

He  scooped  out  a  little  niche  in  the  side  of 
the  tunnel  near  the  top  and  set  the  candle 
up  where  its  light  would  fall  on  him  while 
he  worked. 

Then,  regardless  of  his  wounds,  regardless 
of  an  awful  agony  that  at  another  time 
would  have  driven  him  half  wild,  he  set  to 
work  with  a  will,  pawing  the  loose  earth 
from  iu  front  of  him  through  between  his 
legs,  and  scattering  it  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel  behind  him. 

Half  an  hour  he  kept  this  up. 

Then  he  paused  to  rest,  for  he  was  weak 
from  exhaustion. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  candle,  and  saw  that 
it  was  half  consumed. 

With  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  he  sprung 
up  and  extinguished  it  with  a  puff  of  breath. 

"I  can  rest  in  the  dark!"  he  muttered. 
"  There's  no  knowing  how  much  I  may  need 
a  light  before  I  get  out  of  here." 

As  he  arose  again  to  resume  his  digging,  a 
little  while  afterward,  he  said  : 

"  I  can  work  in  the  dark,  too.  1  will  save 
the  candle  for  time  of  need.  I  have  often 
and  often  worked  in  the  dark,  in  another 
way,  and  I  have  come  out  to  the  light  every 
time.  Will  this  be  an  exception  ?  If  it 
proves  to  be  so,  I  shall  need  that  bit  of 
candle  by  and  by" — shuddering — "when  I 
am  hungrier  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  more 
than  I  do  now." 

It  would  then  be  a  question  of  food  or  light 
with  him ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

SAVED ! 

An  hour  the  army  detective  worked  with 
feverish  anxiety. 

Then  he  sunk  down  exhausted. 

He  suffered  untold  misery  from  his  bleed- 
ing wounds. 

He  pulled  at  their  bandages  to  give  them 
relief. 

He  felt  beneath  the  bandage  on  his  leg  and 
touched  the  letter  Pembertou  had  written 
to  that  recreant  Union  general  whose  crime 
against  the  stars  and  stripes  was  expected  to 
throw  the  victory  into  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates. 

"Thank  God!"  he  murmured.  "  It's  safe 
—safe!  I  will  yet  escape  from  this  living 
tomb  and  confound  that  gang  of  traitors 
with  this  and  the  other  damning  evidence  I 
shall  be  able  to  lay  before  the  authorities, 
who  will  call  them  to  account  for  their  per- 
fidious treason!  I  say  I  will  yet  do  this.  I 
will— I  must." 

Gradually  his  pain  grew  less  intense. 

Drowsiness  overcame  him  and  he  slept. 

How  long  he  knew  not. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  with  a  cry  of 
agony. 
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His  wounds  were  inflamed  and  were  grow- 
ing worse  for  want  of  proper  care. 
He  had  no  time  to  lose.         .     ,„  „    - 

Again  he  threw  himself  against  the  wall  of 

The  pile   behind   him     grew   larger  and 

How  much  there  was  between  him  and 
liberty  he  did  not  know,  he  dared  not  con- 
jecture. 

He  knew  that  there  was  a  little  less  every 
time  he  threw  a  handful  behind  him,  and  it 
was  this  knowledge  that  nerved  him  to  again 
thrust  his  bleeding  hands  into  the  wearing 
mold. 

Every  handful  had  blood  marks  on  it. 

Now  he  pushed  against  the  wall  of  dirt. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  very  thick,  after  all. 

Perhaps  it  would  yield. 

Vain  hope.  ■ 

It  gave  a  little  right  where  he  pressed  it, 
but  beyond  it  was  as  unyielding  as  ada- 
mant. 

He  groaned. 

Then  he  chided  himself  for  his  despond- 
ency, and  worked  the  harder. 

Half  an  hour  he  toiled,  then  he  was 
obliged  to  stop  again  and  rest. 

Then  he  scambled  up  and  began  ouce 
more. 

He  felt  that  he  was  not  so  strong  as  he  had 
been;  his  movements  were  not  so  regular 
and  he  did  not  throw  so  much  dirt  with 
Aach  motion  of  the  hands  as  he  had  former- 
ly done. 

He  grew  alarmed. 

Already  he  was  fearfully  hungry,  for  he 
had  eaten  nothing  since  noon  of  the  day 
that  was  past,  and  the  smoke  and  his  hard 
work  had  made  him  thirsty. 

His  throat  was  parching,  and  he  longed 
unutterably  for  some  water. 

Water  there  was  none. 

He  bethought  himself  of  the  flask  of 
whisky,  a  portion  of  which  he  had  employ- 
ed to  reduce  the  Confederate  guard  from 
his  duty,  and,  searching  for  it,  found  it 
safe  in  an  inner  pooket. 

Strange  he  had  not  thought  of  it  before; 
but  he  had  been  so  preoccupied  with  his  en- 
deavors to  dig  out  of  what  he  shuddered  to 
think  might  possibly  prove  to  be  a  living 
tomb  that  he  had  not  yet  taken  into  ac- 
count all  the  circumstances  by  which  he 
was  environed. 

He  shouted  hoarsely  as  he  uuoorked  the 
flask  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

He  did  not  drink  much.  He  was  so  weak 
,aat  he  feared  that  this  liquor  might  over- 
come him, and  he  dared  not  make  too  heavy 
a  requisition  on  that  flask  at  that  time. 

It  might  be  that  he  would  yet  need  every 
drop  it  contained  to  prolong  his  life — for 
there  was  nourishment  in  it. 
He  felt  strength  nerving  his  frame. 
His  courage  seemed  to  revive. 
"Ah!"    he    said,    half    laughing.      "It's 
Dutch  courage— induced  by  artiflcal  means 
—but  it  shall  serve  me  well.    That  bottle's 

fot  to  be  the  means  of  removing  this  wall  of 
irt  after  all  of  my  natural  strength  is 
gone,  for  I  swear  I  will  not  remain  here 
long.  I  will  escape,  and  then— then,  you  ac- 
cursed traitors,  you  shall  know  that  Colin 
Stiles,  like  the  Sphynx,  has  arisen  from  the 
ashes  aud  has  come  back  out  of  the  very 
maw  of  death  to  confound  you  in  the  hour 
of  your  fancied  triumph  and  place  around 
your  necks  the  halters  that  are  waiting  to 
strangle  out  your  wioked  lives!" 

He  replaced  the  flask  and  began  again 
to  scrape  away  the  dirt  with  his  lacerated 
hands. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  he  worked,  more 
steadily  and  more  hopefully  than  he  had 
worked  of  late,  then  suddenly  he  uttered  a 
cry  of  agony. 

The  end  of  his  amputated  little  finger 
struck  a  rock. 

The  pain  he  experienced  was  infernal. 

He  sat  down  and  moaned,  partly  from 
very  physical  suffering  and  partly  from 
mental  misery  at  the  thought  that  now  tor- 
tured him. 

He  was  walled  in ! 

Terrible  conviction ! 

While  he  had  had  only  loose  earth  to  pre- 
vent his  advance  he  had  hoped. 

Now  that  this  rock  interposed  between 
him  and  liberty  he  despaired. 

An  hour  of  inactivity  and  of  awful  mental 
and  physical  anguish. 

Then  the  army  detective  got  upon  his  feet 
and  with  his  uninjured  hand  began  to  feel 
of  that  part  of  the  surfaoe  of  the  rock  which 
was  uncovered. 

He  scraped  away  more  of  the  earth. 

Then  he  struck  on  the  rook  with  the  butt 
of  one  of  the  revolvers  which  he  had  used 


with  such  deadly  effect  while  standing  at 
bay  in  the  cellar. 

Three  times  he  struck  the  rock. 

After  each  stroke  he  listened  intently. 

He  struck  it  a  fourth  time  and  listened 
again. 

Then  he  paused  in  uncertainty. 

Returning  the  revolver  to  bis  pocket  he 
began  again  to  scrape  the  loose  earth  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  rock. 

He  worked  with  his  feet  as  well  as  with 
his  hands,  and  he  worked  more  eagerly  than 
he  had  worked  before  and  more  bravely. 

He  had  an  idea  that  the  tunnel  was  unob- 
structed beyond  this  rock. 

He  would  know  soon  if  he  was  right. 

For  the  fifth  time  he  struck  the  rock  with 
the  butt  of  the  revolver. 

It  gave  back  a  hollow  sound. 

He  shouted  with  joy. 

His  spirits  had  returned. 

He  took  a  good  drink  from  the  bottle,  for 
he  was  not  so  saving  of  the  whisky  now. 

He  again  lighted  the  candle. 

He  had  ceased  to  consider  it  worth  his 
while  to  save  it  against  a  time  when  he 
might  wish  to  eat  it. 

His  wan  and  haggard  face  glowed  with 
hope  in  the  dim  radiance  that  lighted  the 
place  as  he  resumed  the  work  of  carefully 
removing  the  dirt  from  those  portions  of 
the  rock  not  yet  uncovered. 

He  kept  digging  at  the  top  with  a  wild 
persistence. 

At  last  he  found  the  top  of  the  rock  and 
forced  a  little  passage  over  it  for  his  hand. 

He  pushed  his  fingers  through  it  and  dis- 
covered that  the  obstruction  was  a  large  flat 
stone 

"Hurrah!"  he  cried,  "victory,  triumph, 
confusion  to  the  conspirators!" 

He  cleared  the  dirt  away  which  held  the 
top  and  sides  of  the  stone  in  place,  then 
tipped  the  stone  over  toward  him  and  saw 
the  light  beyond. 

He  was  saved ! 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

GRANT  AND  HIS  GENERALS  IN  COUNCIL. 

General  Pemberton  was  not  yet  aware 
that  he  had  been  duped  by  the  army  de- 
tective. 

Hopeful  of  their  success  in  putting  both 
Colin  Stiles  and  his  dreaded  evidence  en- 
tirely aside,  the  conspirators  had  deemed  it 
best  not  to  alarm  Pemberton  by  informing 
him  of  the  desperate  strait  in  which  they 
had  been  placed,  unless  they  should  fail  to 
silence  the  army  detective,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  advisable  for  them  to  warn  the 
Confederate  commandant  that  their  villain- 
ous scheme  had  been  made  known  and  that 
he  was  not  to  expect  their  co-operatiou 
further. 

That  duty  performed,  flight  would  be  next 
in  order. 

They  now  rejoiced  that  Colin  Stiles  was  no 
more,  though  there  was  not  a  man  among 
them  who  did  not  shudder  with  infinite 
horror  whenever  that  awful  scene  at  the 
burning  farmhouse  arose  before  him. 

The  several  conspirators  sought  their  quar- 
ters late  that  night  and  in  sleeplessness  and 
unrest  passed  the  few  weary  hours  until 
daylight. 

Two-thirds  of  the  following  day  passed 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  event  worthy 
of  notice,  except  an  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  the  not,  and  the  conflagration  and 
explosion  which  resulted  therefrom. 

So  skillfully  did  the  conspirators  bear 
themselves  aud  so  effectually  did  they  con- 
ceal all  evidence  that  could  have  a  tendency 
to  implicate  them  in  the  affair,  that  the  as- 
sembling of  the  mob  was  traoed  to  no  one 
in  particular,  and  it  was  regarded  merely  as 
a  manifestation  of  violence,  toward  one  who 
was  more  than  reasonably  suspeoted  of 
being  a  rebel  spy,  by  the  most  lawless  ele- 
ment of  the  whole  army. 

The  conspirators  plausibly  accounted  for 
their  presence  at  the  old  farmhouse  by  the 
statement  that  they  were  endeavoring  to 
quell  the  riot,  and  for  their  activity  in  hunt- 
ing the  prisoners,  by  claiming  that  they  did 
their  duty,  merely  in  attempting  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  a 'man  whom  they  believed 
most  dangerous  to  the  Union  cause. 

Investigation  showed  that  one  of  the  tun- 
nels which  Grant  had  coustructed,  through 
which  to  light  the  explosions  in  his  deadly 
mines  underneath  some  of  the  Confederate 
fortifications,  passed  directly  under  the  old 
farmhouse. 

It  was  so  near  the  surfaoe  that  not  more 
than  two  feet  of  loose  and  gravelly  earth 
separated  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar. 

It  was  supposed  that  some  falling  beam 
from  the  frame  of  the  burning  house  had 


broken  a  hole  in  this  thin  roofing  over  the 
tunnel,  and  that  through  that  opening  blaz- 
ing fragments  had  fallen  and  ignited  a 
quantity  of  giant  powder  which  was  stored 
there  until  it  might  be  wanted  in  the  mine 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

The  in  vestigation  closed  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

General  Grant,  who  had  been  in  attend- 
ance, had   scarcely    returned    to  his   head- 
quarters before  a  visitor  was  announced. 
"Who  is  it?"  he  asked.  1 

"An  old  negro." 

"  What  does  he  want  ?"  » 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  guard,  "but 
he  says  his  business  is  important,  aud  lie 
won't  be  put  off  on  any  pretext." 

"  Show  him  in." 

The  person  who  was  ushered  into  the  gen- 
eral's presence  was  blacker  than  the  ace  of 
spades,  and  apparently  about  sixty  or  sixty- 
five  years  old. 

He  limped  considerably,  and  taken  all  in 
all,  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  used  up. 

His  clothing  was  old  and  ragged  and  so 
various  in  kind  as  to  present  an  uncouth 
combination  of  civic  and  military  toggery, 
and  partly  Union  and  partly  Confederate  at 
that,  and  the  old  fellow's  garb  was  such  a 
blending  of  the  blue,  the  gray  and  a  faded 
black  that  it  afforded  no  indication  as  to 
whether,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the 
times,  he  was  "  Yank,"  "  secesh"  or  "dp"- 
tral." 

"  A  mighty  queer  looking  visitor  to  the 
general,"  commented  the  guard  as  the  non- 
descript darky  passed  into  General  Grant's 
private  office.  "  I  wonder  what  on  earth  he 
can  be  after." 

But,  though  he  listened  at  the  door,  ue  did 
not  find  out  anything  more  satisfactory  than 
a  confused  hum  of  voices,  falling  tantaliz- 
ingly  on  his  strained  ears. 

It  was  fully  two  hours  before  the  old  negro 
emerged  from  Grant's  headquarters  and 
went  away  slowly  through  the  camp. 

He  was  frequently  hailed  by  soldiers  whom 
he  passed  and  who  thought  to  crack  a  joke 
at  his  expense;  but  he  gave  every  one  as 
good  as  he  sent,  and  the  laugh  which  had 
been  started  at  the  darky's  grotesque  ap- 
pearance was  often  turned  upon  those  who 
had  set  it  going. 

At  length  he  disappeared  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Grant's 
strange  visitor,  it  became  evident  to  every 
one  in  the  camp  that  some  important  event 
was  soon  to  occur. 

Messengers  were  dispatched  from  Grant's 
headquarters  in  every  direction,  and  not 
long  afterward  many  of  the  most  prominent 
generals  and  other  officers  of  Grant's  oom- 
mand  were  seen  hurrying  to  the  command- 
er's quarters. 

Speculation  was  rife  as  to  what  moment- 
ous measure  was  under  discussion. 

"What's  up,  comrade?"  was  heard  on 
every  side. 

"I  don't  know,  do  you?"  answered  one 
soldier. 

"  No ;  but  I  can  guess." 

"  What  do  you  think?" 

"  There's  goin'  to  be  an  assault  made  on 
Vicksburg." 

"That's  what  I  thought  myself." 

"  It  oan't  be  anything  else,"  chimed  in  an- 
other. 

"  Must  be  that,"  assented  a  third. 

"When  d'ye  think  it'll  take  plaoe?" 

"  Well,  let's  see ;  what  day  o'  the  month  is 
it?" 

"The  second." 

"  Ob,  yes— well,  you  know  what  the  boys 
have  been  talkin'  for  some  time?" 

"  Yes ;  about  the  fourth,  you  mean  t" 

"Yes.  Well,  that's  just  the  day  I  believe 
the  blow's  going  to  be  struck." 

"  So  do  17' 

"And  I." 

"And  I." 

Nearly  all  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

"Well,  I  should  say 'twas  time,"  said  an 
old  man. 

"  I  should,  too,"  agreed  another  veteran. 

"Let's  see — when  was  these  operations 
ag'n  Vicksburg  begun  ?  It's  a  good  while 
now." 

"  The  first  blow  was  struck  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June,  last  year,  by  the  fleets  under 
command  of  Davis  an'  Farragut.  They 
never  gave  up  till  nearly  a  month  later,  but 
Vicksburg  was  too  much  for 'em.  Then  they 
sailed  away,"  said  an  old  soldier,  who  had  a 
good  memory  for  dates,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  takes  pride  in  being  well  posted  upon 
any  subject  uuder  discussion  and  having 
people  know  it.  "On  the  twenty-eighth  ol 
December  Sherman  took  a  hand  in  the  game 
an'  was  worsted,  an'  withdrew  the  second  of 
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January.  Twenty  days  later,  McClernand 
got  ready  for  siege  operations  an'  Grant  got 
on  the  ground  on  the  fourth  of  February,  an' 
opened  the  ball  with  a  bombardment  on  the 
eighteenth,  but  didn't  do  a  successful  busi- 
ness. 

"  Then  Porter  an'  Farragut  got  in  a  little 
work,  an'  dodged  past  the  Confederate 
stronghold  in  March  and  April.  In  the  early 
part  of  May,  Grant  did  some  pretty  lively 
.flghtin'  round  about,  an'  made  out  to  invest 
'Vicksburg  on  the  eighteenth,  when  we  took 
Haines'  an'  Chickasaw  Bluffs.  The  next  day 
•  Steele  carried  the  rifle-pits,  an'  Grant  rested 
his  left  on  the  river  an'  on  the  twenty-second 
he  assaulted  Vicksburg,  but  didn't  carry  his 
point. 

"  There  has  been  an  explosion  or  so  since 
then,  an'  now  you  can  all  bet  there's  goin'  to 
be  something  stunnin'  did  afore  many  days 
passes,  an',  as  you  fellers  says,  it's  purty 
likely  to  come  off  about  the  fourth,  unless 
Pemberton  caves  in  before  that,  an'  he  don't 
seem  likely  to,  very  soon,  unless  some  one 
goes  to  work  an'  makes  him." 

And  so  it  was  all  through  the  Union  army. 

On  all  sides  the  assembling  of  the  generals 
was  interpreted  to  portend  an  early  move- 
ment against  the  Confederate  stronghold, 
and  satisfaction  was  expressed  everywhere 
at  this  prospect. 

In  the  tent  of  Colonel  Bates,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  there  was  a  hasty  gathering  of 
a  few  of  the  traitor  officers  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came known  that  the  generals  were  in  coun- 
cil. 

Considerable  anxiety  was  expressed  by  all 
present  concerning  the  council  and  its  ob- 
ject. 

On  the  faces  of  more  than  one  of  the  con- 
spirators was  written  the  evidence  of  a 
dreadful  fear. 

But  this  fear  was  not  expressed  in  words. 

It  was  too  vague  for  discussion  ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  reached  his  quarters,  every  officer 
who  had  participated  in  that  secret  council 
at  once  made  all  preparations  necessary  to  a 
sudden  flight. 

Major  Nibbs  was  not  present. 

The  gunshot  wound  in  his  thigh,  which,  as 
has  been  related,  he  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  army  detective  at  the  time  of  the 
escape  of  the  latter  from  the  house  in  which 
he  had  been  confined  on  the  night  of  his  ar- 
rival from  Washington  at  Grant's  camp, 
was  too  painful  to  permit  him  to  sit  up. 

He  had  been  kept  in  formed  of  the  exciting 
events  that  had  transpired  since  that  time, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  uneasiness  that 
he  now  learned  from  Lieutenant  Ryan  of  the 
sudden  convening  of  Grant's  most  trusted 
advisers. 

He  was  thoughtful  for  a  full  minute  after 
he  had  listened  to  the  last  word  of  Ryan's 
report,  and  his  face  showed  every  whit  of 
the  awful  fear  that  tormented  him. 

Then  he  said  abruptly,  his  harsh  voice 
grating  on  the  ear  of  the  hearer  even  more 
unpleasantly  than  usual,  for  it  was  unsteady 
from  excitement. 

"  Lieutenant,  you  must  send  Hasker  to  me 
at  once." 

"  Hasker's  a  hard]  man  to  find ;  but  I  saw 
him  just  as  I  came  in." 

"Where?" 

"  Going  into  our  leader's  tent." 

"Then  he  has  use  for  him.  Doubtless  he 
wants  him  to  do  just  what  I  do— find  out 
what  Grant  and  his  generals  were  consulting 
about.  But  stay !  Was  he  present  at  Grant's 
headquarters?" 

"  No.    He  was  sent  for,  but " 

"But  didn't  go,  eh?  Well,  I  don't  blame 
him.  It  would  have  been  a  ticklish  place  for 
him,  just  at  this  time,  wouldn't  it?" 

"  I  should  think  so." 

"  I  wish  you'd  see  the  others— all  of  our 
party,  I  mean— and  ask  them,  forme,  if  they 
jwon't  hold  the  meeting  here  to-night,"  said 
Major  Nibbs.  "  Hang  it !  I  wish  that  cussed 
detective  had  been  thrown  into  the  fire  be- 
fore he  sent  that  bit  of  lead  into  me!  That'd 
have  been  before  he  had  stuck  his  devilish 
nose  very  Lfar  into  our  affairs  any  way.  I 
can't  walk  a  step  and  it  'ud  be  a  great  relief 
to  me,  just  now,  if  I  felt  able  to  light  out  o' 
here  at  any  minute!  There's  trouble  in  the 
wind,  Ryan — trouble  in  the  wind.    I  feel  it." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  ARMY  DETECTIVE  TRIUMPHANT. 

"  Tes,  Nibbs,  there's  trouble  in  the  wind. 
You're  right!" 

It  was  the  army  detective  who  spoke. 

He  was  standing  just  outside  the  house, 
looking  in  at  an  open  window  and  had  heard 
every  word  that  Major  Nibbs  and  Lieutenant 
Ryan  had  uttered. 

"You're     right,     Nibbs,"    he    repeated. 


"  There's  trouble  in  the  wind,  and  it's  little 
good  Hasker  will  do  you  or  your  cause  from 
this  time  on!" 

He  stood  quite  still  until  Ryan  left,  then 
walked  slowly  after  him,  shadowing  him 
through  the  camp. 

No  one  who  saw  him  imagined  that  he  was 
looking  at  Colin  Stiles,  and  there  was  but  one 
man  within  the  Union  lines,  except  the  army 
detective,  who  knew  that  Colin  Stiles  lived. 

That  man  was  General  Grant. 

To  him  Colin  Stiles  had  revealed  himself 
that  afternoon,  within  two  hours  after  his 
escape  from  the  tunnel,  appearing  before 
him  in  the  character  of  the  aged  darky 
whose  advent  in  the  camp  had  created  so 
much  merriment  among  all  who  saw  him. 

He  had  made  himself  known  immediately 
upon  his  admission  to  Grant's  presence  and 
had  been  assured  by  the  general  that  the  lat- 
ter had  that  morning  received  from  Washing- 
ton the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  army 
detective  was  really,  as  he  had  represented, 
Colin  Stiles,  a  valued  aid  to  Colonel  Baker, 
chief  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
Bureau,  and  told  that  his  chief  was  expected 
at  Grant's  headquarters  that  evening. 

Thus  established  in  Grant's  confidence, 
Stiles  had  shown  him  the  letter  he  had  so 
cleverly  deceived  General  Pemberton  into 
writing,  and  revealed  to  him  the  name  of  the 
officer  to  whom  he  had  been  instructed  to 
deliver  it,  together  with  the  names  of  his  co- 
conspirators and  the  details  in  full  of  the 
treacherous  plot  which,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  part  he  had  played,  might  have  been  so 
nearly  suceessful  as  to  work  the  greatest 
harm  to  the  Union  cause. 

He  had  also  informed  Grant  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  conspirators  which  was  appoint- 
ed for  that  night,  and  of  his  intention  to  be 
present  and  "take  personal  cognizance  of 
whatever  should  transpire. 

Grant  had  approved  of  this  plan,  and  it 
was  decided  that  no  arrests  should  be  made 
until  the  army  detective  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  put  it  in  execution. 

From  that  time  on  every  one  of  the  con- 
spirators was  a  shadowed  man. 

Orders  were  issued  to  the  guards  all 
around  the  camp  to  see  to  it  that  no  one 
of  the  traitors  should  escape  through  the 
lines. 

The  conspirators  were  trapped,  though 
they  knew  it  not. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  the  different 
members  of  the  cabal  betook  themselves  to 
the  quarters  of  Major  Nibbs,  where,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  request,  the  meeting  of 
the  conspirators  was  to  be  held. 

At  about  the  same  hour,  a  late  arrival  at 
General  Grant's  headquarters  had  a  brief 
interview  with  the  commander  of  the  de- 
partment of  Tennessee  and  departed,  en- 
veloped in  a  dark  cloak,  soon  to  be  joined 
by  another  man  similarly  attired. 

These  two  strange  figures  were  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers  as  they  wended  their 
way  silently  through  the  camp. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  first  of  the 
two  mysterious  men  had  left  Grant's  head- 
quarters, two  men  of  similar  appearance 
applied  for  and  gained  admittance  to  the 
house  in  which  the  conspirators  had  con- 
vened. 

Once  within  the  house,  they  cast  aside 
the  dark  cloaks  which  had  concealed  their 
figures  and  appeared  as  two  colonels  of  the 
Confederate  army. 

They  presented  credentials  to  the  conspir- 
ators as  representatives  of  General  Pember- 
ton in  the  conference  which  was  to  ensue, 
which  were  examined  and  reported  upon  as 
satisfactory,  when  they  were  duly  admitted 
as  participants  in  the  deliberations  about  to 
open. 

One  of  them  who  was  known  as  Colonel 
Stokely,  remarked  to  Major  Nibbs  as  he  in- 
quired with  apparent  solicitude  concerning 
the  latter's  condition  that  he  had  expected 
to  meet  another  person  on  this  oocasion. 

"To  whom  do  you  refer?"  asked  Nibbs. 

"To  your  leader " 

Nibbs  prevented  the  utterance  of  the 
name  by  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  You  must  not  expect  him,"  he  said. 
"  He  has  too  much  at  stake.  This  gentle- 
man "—pointing  to  Hasker— "will  inform 
him  of  the  result  of  our  conference  directly 
upon  our  adjournment." 

"  Really,  Colonel  Riordon,"  said  the  man 
known  as  Colonel  Stokely  to  his  companion, 
"  I  am  disappointed  at  not  meeting  our 
other  friend  here.  We  must  manage  to  see 
him  later  on." 

The  other  bowed  and  glanced  casually  out 
of  a  window,  through  which  were  visible 
about  fifty  soldiers,  who  were  quietly  sur- 
rounding the  house. 

He  did  not  appear  surprised  at  this,  but 


quickly  dropped  the  curtain  with  a  remark 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  do  for  them, 
to  run  too  many  chances  of  discovery. 

In  this  opinion  all  who  heard  him  acqui- 
esced, and  the  deliberations  of  the  evening 
were  opened,  and  the  plans  of  Pemberton 
were  discussed  by  all  present  with  the  ut- 
most freedom  and  at  great  length. 

Arrangements  in  detail  were  made  for  the 
springing  of  the  conspirator's  trap  of  treach- 
ery on  the  fifth  of  July,  only  three  days  in 
the  future. 

As  the  meeting  was  about  to  adjourn  one 
of  the  supposed  rebel  officers  raised  the 
window  curtain  with  a  quick  jerk  at  the 
string  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  out, 
as  if  taking  a  survey  of  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  Union  army,  whose  thousand  camp- 
fires  gleamed  from  every  eminence  and 
seemed  to  smolder  in  every  depression. 

He  turned  away  from  the  window,  and 
the  next  minute  the  house  was  filled  with 
soldiers  in  blue. 

In  a  moment  every  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors was  taken  into  custody. 

Their  chagrin,  fear  and  rage  baffles  all  de- 
scription. 

Some  of  them  were  for  a  moment  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  fact  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  the  two  Confederate 
colonels. 

What  was  the  secret  of  their  immunity 
from  arrest. 

The  conspirators  were  soon  to  know. 

The  pseudo  rebels  quietly  divested  them- 
selves of  their  uniforms  of  gray  and  threw 
off  other  disguises,  revealing  two  deter- 
mined and  triumphant  looking  men  in  the 
garb  of  civilians. 

No  one  was  more  completely  surprised  at 
this  revelation  than  Hasker,  the  Confederate 
secret  service  agent. 

"Colin  Stiles!"  he  gritted  through  his 
set  teeth,  as  his  gaze  fell  on  the  too  familiar 
face  of  the  army  detective. 

"  Colonel  Baker!"  he  exclaimed,  the  next 
instant,  as  che  form  of  the  renowned  chief 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  Bureau 
appeared  to  his  astounded  gaze.  "By  all 
the  fiends  of  Inferno !  That  chap  has 
worked  a  sharp  game!  But  how  in  the 
devil  did  he  get  out  alive  after  going  into 
that  fire  and  then  being  blown  up  ?" 

At  a  later  date,  he  was  informed  upon 
this  point,  and  then  he  looked  upon  the 
army  detective  as  veritably  under  the  pro- 
tection of  fate. 


Half  an  hour  later,  Colin  Stiles  entered 
Grant's  headquarters,  where  Colonel  Baker 
was  awaiting  his  coming. 

"  Well,"  the  latter  asked,  "  did  you  find 
the  general?" 

"  1  found  his  body,"  replied  the  army  de- 
tective. 

"  His  body  !"  exclaimed  Grant  and  Baker, 
simultaneously. 

"Yes,  he  was  dead  !  He  preferred  death 
to  the  disgrace  and  shame  he  had  so  un- 
wisely earned!" 

"You  don't  mean  that  he  committed  sui- 
cide?" 

"Yes— shot  himself  right  here!" 

Colin  Stiles  touched  his  temple  with  his 
thumb. 

The  Union  general  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  conspiracy  was  no  more.  The 
army  detective  had  judged  correctly  as  to 
the  motive  which  bad  actuated  him  in  tak- 
ing his  own  life. 

In  a  day  or  two  it  was  wired  wherever 
there  were  telegraph  lines  that  a  well-known 
general  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  had  been 
found  dead  at  his  quarters  on  the  evening  of 
July3, 1863. 

Only  a  few  knew  how  and  why  he  had 
died. 

The  dread  tale  never  went  into  history. 

But  the  note-book  of  Colin  Stiles  revealed 
to  the  writer  the  whole  shameful  story. 

As  the  note-book  was  placed  at  the  writer's 
disposal  upon  condition  that  he  would  not 
use  the  name  of  the  erring  officer  once  dur- 
ing this  narrative,  he  has  religiously  kept 
faith  with  his  detective  friend. 


When  General  Pemberton  learned  of  the 
failure  of  the  plot  of  the  conspirators  he  was 
totally  disheartened;  and,  yielding  to  the 
appeals  of  his  hungry  and  demoralized  sol- 
diery, he,  the  next  day  (July  3, 1863),  made 
overtures  for  the  surrender  of  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  he  consummated 
unconditionally  one  day  later. 

There  was  a  rousing  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration in  Grant's  army  that  day. 

Soon  afterward  followed  a  series  of  Union 
victories. 

The  spy  of  the  blue  room  was  now  power- 
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less  to  work  harm  to  the  cause  of  the  North. 


The  conspirators  were  duly  punished, 
though  noue  of  them  paid  with  his  life  the 
penalty  of  his  crime,  as  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  do  by  any  other  government 
under  the  sun. 

Colin  Stiles  is  now  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  detectives  of  New  York,  and 
in  Bastian  Brockett  he  has  an  able  and  cour- 
ageous aid. 

As  the  army  detective,  he  had  many  an- 
other thrilling  and  terrible  adventure  before 
the  war  closed  ;  but  he  has  often  declared  : 

"I  never  since  have  experienced  such  hor- 
ror as  I  did  at  the  moment  when  I  was  flying 
into  that  pit  of  flame,  and,  later,  when  in 
dumb  despair,  I  lay  for  an  hour  in  that  tuu- 
uel  with  that  stone  between  me  and  hope, 
and  the  conviction  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
that  I  was  really  entombed  alive." 

fTHE    END.] 

A  LIVELY  TIME  "lN  THE  VALLEY. 


BY  LIEUT.   J.    DAKK  CHANDLEE. 


A  few  days  ago  we  met  an  ex-officer  of  the 
old  First  New  York  Cavalry  who  gave  us 
some  reminiscences  of  Gen.  Milroy's  defeat 
and  retreat  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in 
1863.    Said  he: 

"  Our  Colonel  McReynolds  was  command- 
ing the  brigade  and  the  regiment  was  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  A.  U.  Adams.  We  lay  at 
Berryville,  and  had  been  lately  doing  a  great 
deal  of  scouting  and  guerrilla  hunting  duty, 
when  on  Thursday,  the  eleventh  of  June,  an 
officer  came  down  from  General  Milroy's 
headquarters  at  Winchester. 

"  '  The  enemy  is  coming  down  the  Valley 
like  a  roaring  hyena,  headed  by  either  Early 
or  Jackson,'  said  he. 

"  '  Hyenas  don't  ho  wl,  if  I  know  my  natural 
history,'  suggested  Adjutant  Stevenson. 

'"Well,  I  ain't  acquainted  with  many  of 
them,  but  I've  a  good  notion  that  if  this  one 
can't  howl  himself  he'll  be  pretty  anxious  to 
hire  some  of  us  to  do  it  for  him,'  said  Major 
Dunn,  good  humoredly. 

" '  Now  understand,'  added  the  Major, 
'  when  you  hear  two  guns  fired  in  quick  suc- 
cession up  at  Winchester  you  are  to  'lite 
out '  for  that  burg  just  as  lively  as  you  know 
how  and  join  us  there  if  you  can,  for  it  is 
more  than  likely  he  will  be  anxious  to  see 
you.' 

"  'Now,  boys,  get  ready  for  a  fresh  row,' 
said  Lieutenant-colonel  Adams,  and  he 
ordered  a  vidette  post  at  Opequan  Creek  to 
give  us  timely  warning  of  the  signal. 

"The  next  day  Captain  Hendricks,  while 
out  on  a  'scout,'  came  upon  the  enemy's 
pickets  near  White  Post,  some  twelve  miles 
from  Berryville  on  the  Port  Royal  Road,  and 
had  a  sharp  skirmish  in  which  he  lost  two 
men. 

"  On  Saturday  morning  the  Confederates 
drove  in  our  pickets,  and  we  formed  line  of 
battle  with  our  artillery  in  the  fortifications. 
At  9  o'clock  our  videttes  came  galloping  in 
from  the  Opequan. 

"  '  The  signal  has  been  fired  at  Winches- 
ter!' they  shouted,  and  everything  was  at 
once  in  commotion,  for  we  knew  that  the 
enemy  had  attacked  Milroy  there  in  force. 

"  At  Berryville  the  enemy  came  down  on 
us  without  hesitation  or  ceremony,  and  it 
took  some  of  the  liveliest  kind  of  getting 
around  to  get  our  wagon  train  off,  and  even 
after  we  had  started  we  had  to  fight  them 
with  cavalry  and  artillery  for  two  hot  hours 
to  save  it. 

"We  then  withdrew  guns  and  followed 
the  train,  which  had  been  sent  toward  Har- 
per's Ferry,  the  road  to  Winchester  being  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

"  We  bad  hardly  cleared  the  town  before 
Rhodes'  division  of  E  well's  corps  rushed  in, 
foaming  with  rage  because  they  were  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  bagging  the  whole 
brigade  and  all  its  property. 

"We  followed  the  Harper's  Ferry  Road 
only  a  few  miles  and  then  turned  westward 
toward  Summit  Point  in  order  to  reach 
Winchester  from  the  rear,  the  train  being 
pushed  on  to  Martinsburg  by  way  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  with  Company  H  as  an  escort.  The 
brigade  then  proceeded  to  Winchester. 

"The  enemy's  cavalry  followed  us  up,  and 
on  reaching  Summit  Point  the  secessionists 
of  the  neighborhood  told  them  all  about  our 
train,  and  they  sent  a  considerable  force  in 
pursuit.  4 

"  Captain  Martindale,  commanding  the 
escort,  discovered  his  pursuers  just  as  the 
train  was  passing  Bunker  Hill,  and  placed 
bis  men  to  bar  the  way,  while  Lieutenant 


Boyd,  the  acting  quartermaster,  yelled  to 
his  drivers: 

" '  Pile  the  string  onto  them  mules,  every 
mother's  son  of  you,  it  you  don't  want  to  be 
gobbled !' 

"They  didn't  need  any  more  urging. 
That  train  just  flew  down  the  pike,  and  was 
safe  in  Martinsburg  before  the  drivers  well 
knew  how  they  got  there. 

"They  made  the  nine  miles  in  less  than  an 
hour,  and  Hendricks,  after  holding  the  ene- 
my for  half  an  hour,  followed  them. 

"  A  heavy  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
followed  us  toward  Winchester,  overtaking 
the  rear  guard  near  the  Opequan  and  mak- 
ing a  furious  charge. 

"  Hearing  the  firing  in  the  rear,  the  in- 
fantry was  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
hill  west  of  the  Opequan,  which  we  had  just 
crossed,  and  theadvance-guaid  was  called  in. 

"  Alexander's  battery,  guarded  by  four 
companies  of  the  Sixth  Maryland,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  McKellop,  was  in  the  act 
of  crossing  the  ford,  when  the  enemy  were 
heard  approaching  at  full  speed  and  yelling 
like  demons,  determined  to  have  that  bat- 
tery or  know  the  reason  why. 

"At  that  moment  Lieutenant-colonel 
Adams,  who  had  formed  the  Lincoln  cav- 
alry behind  a  little  ridge,  burst  upon  them 
with  the  saber,  cutting  and  thrusting  right 
and  left. 

"Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  New  York 
boys,  and  it  was  just  as  pretty  a  cavalry- 
against-cavalry  fight,  while  it  lasted,  as  oc- 
curred during  the  war. 

"The  fight  lasted  several  minutes,  and 
'  Yank  '  and  '  Johnnie  '  were  so  undistin- 
guishably  mixed  up  that  the  artillery  could 
not  be  used. 

"  In  a  short  time  the  rebels,  though  great- 
ly superior  in  numbers,  gave  way  before 
the  cold  steel;  but  they  were  soon  again  ral- 
lied, and  came  on  with  a  high-pressure  yell. 

"This  time,  however,  they  were  met  by  a 
hurricane  of  grape  and  canister  from  the 
battery,  and  at  the  same  time  the  four  Mary- 
land companies  poured  in  a  scathing  fire. 

"This  staggered  them  a  good  deal,  but 
some  of  them  succeded  in  reaching  the  rear- 
most gun,  and  a  regular  rough-and-tumble 
tight  ensued  between  the  rebel  horsemen 
and  our  gunners,  in  which  several  of  the 
former  were  killed. 

"A  second  volley  from  the  Maryland 
boys'  rifles,  however,  spoiled  the  rebels'  ap- 
petites, and  they  fled  to  the  rear,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  our  cavalry. 

"  During  the  fight  the  Lincolnites  did 
themselves  great  credit,  especially  in  the 
hand  to  hand  fighting,  where  it  was  after- 
ward found;  that  most  of  the  ghastly 
wounds  were  the  work  of  their  gleaming 
sabers.  We  indulged  in  no  little  self-con- 
gratulation over  this  affair,  although  we 
felt  in  some  doubt  whether  to  regard  it  as  a 
victory  or  an  escape. 

"We  experienced  no  more  trouble  from 
the  enemy  that  day,  and  reached  Winchester 
about  dark.  Here  we  found  that  our  troops 
under  Milroy  had  been  fighting  with  the  ad- 
vance of  Lee's  army. 

"Captain  Bailey,  of  our  regiment,  had 
been  on  a  scouting  expedition  when  we  left 
Berryville,  and  was  cut  off  by  the  enemy; 
but  taking  to  the  fields  he  reached  the  Ope- 
quan in  time  to  take  a  full  hand  in  the  fight. 

"  Well,  here  we  were  at  Winchester,  with- 
out either  rations  or  shelter,  everything  be- 
ing packed  up.  We  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  morning,  and  nothing  was  to  be  had 
here.  At  one  o'clock  next  morning,  while  it 
was  still  dark,  the  troops  were  all  marched 
into  the  fortifications,  our  brigade  being  as- 
signed to  the  little  dirt  pile  dignified  with 
the  name  of  the  'Star  Fort.'  There  was 
some  lively  fighting  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  on  Sunday  morning,  and  our  regiment 
made  a  charge  through  the  main  street,  cap- 
turing quite  a  number  of  prisoners.  These 
men  kindly  informed  us  that  we  were  fight- 
ing the  whole  of  Ewell's  corps,  which  was 
then  on  its  way  into  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  smiled  at  the  idea,  but  they 
flared  up  at  once. 

"Adjutant  Stevenson  galloped  back  and 
brought  up  the  infantry  at  double  quick,  and 
placed  them  as  directed.  In  the  meantime 
the  general  had  ridden  to  the  front.  At  that 
moment  a  battery  opened  on  our  infantry 
at  very  short  range.  It  was  in  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  and  protected  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground  from  our  infantry  fire.  It  was 
now  just  breaking  day  and  Stevenson  went 
back  to  direct  the  troops  to  try  to  get  the 
range  of  the  gunners. 

"He  found  Major  Harry  White,  now  a 
prominent  Pennsylvania  politician,  and  sev- 
eral other  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sixty- 
seventh  standing  by  an  old  stone  chimney  in 


rear  of  the  regiment,  and  to  them  he  gave 
the  order.  The  shells  were  then  rattling 
around  the  old  chimney  like  hail.  Steven- 
son and  his  orderlies  at  once  started  back. 
Just  now  the  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  cav- 
alry came  up  at  a  gallop  with  Colonel  Mc- 
Reynolds and  the  rest  of  his  staff  at  their 
head,  on  their  way  to  charge  the  obnoxious 
battery,  so  the  gallant  adjutant  turned  and 
went  in  with  them. 

"The  enemy  did  not  hesitate  long.  At  5 
o'clock  p.  si.  he  opened  on  us  with  artillery 
planted  on  the  hills  southwest  of  the  towu, 
and  soon  the  sky  was  filled  with  whistling 
solid  shot  and  howling,  bursting  shells. 
Eighteen  gunsgave  their-  undevided  and  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  little  '  Star  Fort* 
occupied  by  our  brigade,  and  the  air  was 
ablaze  with  bursting  shells  and  other-  mis- 
siles. Before  dusk  the  enemy  massed  their 
forces  and  took  one  of  our  outworks  by 
storm,  after  being  several  times  repulsed. 
Then  night  came  down  with  its  pall  of  dark- 
ness and  an  ominous  silence  which  tilled  the 
hearts  of  our  little  baud  with  forebodings 
of  the  morrow.  Our  'Star  Fort'  was  so 
small  that  but  few  shells,  comparatively 
speaking,  fell  within  it;  consequently  not 
many  of  our  meir  were  killed  or  wounded. 

"  During  the  night  General  Milroy  called  a 
council  of  his  brigade  commanders.  He  had 
received  a  dispatch  from  General  Scheuck, 
brought  through  from  Martinsburg  at  great 
risk  by  three  of  Captain  Boyd's  inerr.  The 
orders  were  to  fall  back  to  Harper's  Ferry  at 
once— a  thing  easy  to  order  by  an  arbitrary, 
incompetent,  non-combatant  in  Washington, 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  situation,  but 
very  difficult  to  carry  out  by  a  commander 
surrounded  and  Ave  times  outnumbered. 

"  The  guns  were  to  be  spiked  and  aban- 
doned, and  the  artillery  amuuition  de- 
stroyed ;  the  wagous  and  everything  on 
wheels  were  to  be  left  behind,  and  the  teams, 
including  the  artillery  horses,  were  to  be 
taken  along  with  the  harness  on.  In  vain 
did  Captain  Alexander  plead  that  he  could 
wrap  the  wheels  of  his  guns  with  blankets  so 
they  would  make  no  noise.  They  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Our  pickets  and  those  of  the 
enemy  were  so  close  together  at  some  points 
that  the  least  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
one  could  be  heard  by  the  other,  and  it  was 
a  very  delicate  undertaking  to  steal  away 
with  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  including 
three  regiments  of  cavalry  and  the  artillery 
and  team  horses,  with  their  jingling  harness, 
without  being  discovered.  The  pickets  that 
could  not  be  withdrawn  without  giving  the 
alarm  to  the  enemy  were  left  at  their  posts, 
to  become  prisoners  in  the  morning  or  escape 
by  their  own  devices;  the  wagons  were  left 
where  they  stood,  and  the  guns  still  pointed 
over  the  parapets  as  the  division  filed  silent- 
ly out  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
fifteenth  of  June  to  cut  its  way  through  the 
enemy's  lines  to  a  place  of  safety.  Orders 
were  delivered  in  whispers,  and  the  hearts 
of  officers  and  men  beat  rapidly  with  anxiety 
and  dread  of  discovery.  The  order  of  march 
was:  General  Elliott's  brigade  in  advance, 
Colonel  Ely's  brigade,  and  lastly  our  brigade, 
under  Colonel  McReynold's,  covered  the  re- 
treat. Our  own  regiment,  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Adams,  was  left  to  watch  the  enemy 
and,  if  possible,  to  protect  the  division  from 
attack  in  the  rear  as  we  left  the  forts.  The 
artillery  and  team  horses,  with  their  drivers 
and  all  their  harness  on  them,  were  in  front 
of  our  brigade,  and  a  motley  crew  they  were. 

"As  the  Thirteenth  appeared  in  the  open 
fields  the  battery  burst  shell  after  shell 
among  them,  and  they  not  being  used  to 
such  treatment,  gave  way  and  went  scamper- 
ing over  the  hills  toward  Winchester. 

"They  saw  a  body  of  rebel  cavalry  making 
for  them,  and  they  started  for  the  Opequan 
River  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy, 
and  so  get  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

"They  were  not  discovered,  however,  and 
about  noon  reached  Charleston.  Here  they 
met  Colonel  McReynolds,  whose  command 
had  dwindled  to  about  fifty  soldiers  and 
teamsters,  who  looked  so  mean  that  at  first 
they  took  them  for  rebels.  The  mistake  was 
mutual,  and  the  two  parties  of  forlorn  fugi- 
tives came  near  havirrg  a  little  fight  of  their 
own.  Then  the  two  parties  joined  and 
passed  down  to  Halltown,  where  they  stop- 
ped to  get  something  to  eat,  and  while  they 
were  thus  engaged  General  Milroy  and  his 
staff  arrived,  and  the  whole  party  of  us  pro- 
ceeded to  Harper's  Ferry. 

"'Well,  John,  we're  back  again;  give  us  a 
oigar.' 

"  'Yes,  I  see  you're  back,'  said  John;  'but 
there  don't  seem  to  be  a  blamed  sight  of  you, 
considering  the  hurry  you're  in.' 

"' No  insinuations,  John,' I  growled,  suid 
dropped  asleep."— Newark  Call. 
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